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THE difficulties between Mr. Hall 
Caine and the publisher of Pearson’s 
Weekly have been settled out of court. 
Mr. Clement Shorter, the editor of Zhe 
Sphere, was called in as arbitrator or 
peace-maker. Mr. Caine has been paid 
for just as much of ‘‘ The Eternal City” 
as was published in Pearson's and no 
more. In the meantime the novel is 
running serially through Household 
Words, which is edited by the author’s 
son. Mr. Pearson has sold out his in- 
terest in the American edition of his 
magazine to Mr. J. J. Little, the well- 
known printer, and ex-member of the 
Board of Education. 
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The author of ‘‘Eve Triumphant,”’ 
who signs herself Pierre de Coulevain, 
is Mademoiselle Favre—not an Ameri- 
can or English woman visiting in 
France, but a native-born French wo- 
man who lives in Paris. Curiously 
enough, she has never been to this 
country, and her acquaintance in the 
American colony of Paris is not very 
extensive, but she reads, writes, and 
speaks English perfectly. She has un- 
doubtedly gained her knowledge of 
Americans from American books and 
papers, and as she is a very clever wo- 
man, she has drawn her own deductions, 
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which hit the nail on the head in many 
particulars. Her portraits of American 
women are most incisive and decidedly 
entertaining. Mademoiselle Favre is 
the author of another book on the same 
subject, which was called ‘‘ American 
Nobility,’” and which made a great 
sensation when published some time 
ago. She is at work on still another 
novel, but whether it is to have Am- 
erican women for its heroines or not I 
do not know. ‘‘Eve Triumphant” 
will, no doubt, have a very irritating 
effect on some of its readers, but the 
unprejudiced will find it not only very 
true, but very amusing. 
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Mr. Edwin A. Abbey, who has been 
for some months past in this country, 
returned to his home in England late 
last month. Mr. Abbey started up a 
hornets’ nest during his stay in Am- 
erica by giving London preference over 
Paris as a place for art study. This 
was so entirely out of line with the 
accepted idea that Paris is the only 
place where art can be effectively 
studied that both continents were agi- 
tated. Paris is disgusted with Mr. Ab- 
bey’s statement and London, strangely 
enough, does not seem to be flattered 
by it. The London Daily Chronicle 
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MR. EDWIN AUSTIN ABBEY 
(Bronze bust by the late Onslow Ford) 


says that Mr. Abbey ‘‘should have 
enough consideration for the artists 
who are to follow him not to advise 
them to come to study in London until 
the conditions have become very differ- 
ent from what they are now.’’ So Mr. 
Abbey seems to be between the devil 
and the deep sea. A reproduction of 
the bust of this artist is given here by 
courtesy of the Carnegie Institute of 
Fine Arts at Pittsburg, where it was 
exhibited. It is the work of the late 
Mr. Onslow Ford. 


The formidable and scholarly volume 
recently published by the Macmillans 
on ‘‘American Diplomatic Questions ” 
is more than a promise that there is to 
be another exception to the rule that 
sons of distinguished men are not likely 
to distinguish themselves. The author, 
John B. Henderson, Jr., is the son of 
the very able lawyer and veteran ex- 
Senator from Missouri. He was born 
a little more than thirty years ago, and 
was graduated from Harvard in 1891. 
He took the degree of LL.B. at the 
Columbian Law School in Washington, 
D. C., in 1894, and for two years there- 


‘after practised his profession in that 


city. But he did not need the financial 
rewards of the law, and his tastes were 
in the line of diplomacy and a branch 
of science. 
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When the Hon. John W. Foster be. 
came the adviser of the Chinese Gov- 
ernment in connection with the war and 
the treaty of peace with Japan, young 
Henderson was taken as his private sec- 
retary, and accompanied the envoys 
to Japan and Formosa. Also, when 
General Miles made his well-known trip 
of army inspection in Europe a few 
years ago Mr. Henderson went with 
him in a semi-official capacity. 

Aside from these serious studies and 
valuable experiences he has found time 
to accomplish much in an entirely differ- 
ent field—biology, especially in the 
study and collection of shells. Al- 
though he has published some import- 
ant articles and chapters on this branch 
of science, an aversion to publicity has 
caused him to let his writings appear 
anonymously or over another's name. 
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Sir Rennell Rodd, a poem by whom 
will be found on another page of THE 
CRITIC, is not only a poet of distinc- 
tion, but he is a diplomat of unusual 
promise. He is still a young man, hav- 
ing been born in 1858. He has recently 
been transferred from the British Em- 
bassy at Cairo to Rome, where he has 
become Secretary to the Embassy. 








































. JOHN B. HENDERSON, JR. 





SIR RENNELL RODD, C.B., K.C.M.Q. 
(From a drawing by the Marchioness of Granby) 
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In a quiet, sequestered Passy villa, 
not too near the busy city and not too 
far away from it,—writes a London 
Daily Mail representative, —I had a 
chat with M. Maeterlinck, the Belgian 
author, a few days ago. To M. Mae- 
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He likes to run across to the metropo- 
lis now and then to see his publisher 
and spend a night at the theatre. 
When asked if he had any favorites 
among English actors he said he was a 
warm admirer of Mrs. Patrick Camp- 





Benque, Paris 


M. MAURICE MAETERLINCK 


terlinck there is no life comparable to 
that of the student. Surrounded by 
his books he is perfectly happy, and 
the premiéres, receptions, and other 
social happenings of the French capital 
rarely draw him from his seclusion. 
When M. Maeterlinck is not in Paris 
or Brussels he is usually in London. 


bell, on account of her great talent. 
Among British authors he is fond of 
the works of Swinburne, Meredith, 
Kipling, and Hardy. 


a 


M. Maeterlinck, it is known, is soon 
to marry Mile. Leblanc, of the Opéra 














They are to be married in 


Comique. 
England ‘‘because the formalities are 
so much simpler than on the Conti- 


nent.” The playwright’s prospective 
bride has not yet published#anything, 
but she is engaged on a study of the 
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country are present on its opening 
night. It is no more than fair to say 
that the place that this exhibition 
holds among art lovers is largely due 
to the ability and enthusiasm of Mr. 
Harrison Morris, who leaves no stone 





MR. DONALD QG. MITCHELL (IK MARVEL) 
(After the portrait by Mr. Gari Melchers) 


psychology of woman, which M. Mae- 
terlinck believes will make a sensation 
when it appears. 


The annual exhibition of the Phila- 
delphia Academy of Fine Arts is one 
of the most important events in the art 
world of this country. Artists look 
forward to it with as much interest as 
to either of the New York exhibitions, 
and connoisseurs from all over the 





unturned to bring it up to high-water 
mark. Through the courtesy of Mr. 
Morris I am allowed to reproduce three 
of the most striking portraits in the 
present exhibition. 


2 
It. is said that England is to put a tax 
upon wedding presents. Wedding 
presents have for so long been a tax 
upon the givers that turn about seems 
only fair play. 


MRS. |. N. PHELPS STOKES 
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Black and White 


M. JEAN DE BLOCH 


The influence of the writings of the 
late M. Jean de Bloch have never been 
more conspicuous than at the present 
moment. The calling of the Peace Con- 
ference at The Hague was, it is said by 
the highest authorities, directly due to 
the impression made upon the Czar by 
Bloch’s great work upon the horrors of 
war, and the new factors introduced by 
the perfection of weapons of destruc- 
tion, and the complicated commercial 
conditions of our times. M. de Bloch, 
whose early training was that of a 
banker, dealt in facts and figures, which 


is probably the reason why his argu- 
ments held the attention if they did not 
always carry conviction. His history is 
a most interesting one: He wasa Polish 
Jew, and began life at Warsaw as a 
peddler, and taught himself to read and 
write. His start in life came from draw- 
ing a ten-thousand-dollar prize in a local 
lottery. He used this money to procure 
a sound education. He returned to 
Warsaw and obtained a position in a 
bank. Soon he married a great heiress, 
and rose in society, being ennobled and 
made financial adviser of the Czar. 
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MR. GEORGE DOUGLAS 


A new periodical, called Zhe Bidli- 
ographer, edited by Mr. Paul Leicester 
Ford, is published *by Messrs. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. The Bibliographer will 
be devoted to old rather than to new 
books. Its field, the publishers say, 
** will be as broad as that of the col- 
lector of books, manuscripts, and au- 
tographs.’” In July, August, and 
September the editor may take a holi- 
day, for The Bibliographer will not be 
issued during those months. This, it 
seems to me, is a most wise arrange- 
ment. There is little or nothing doing 
in the book business, certainly little in 
the way of advertising, during the dog 
days. And why should not editors 
have their outing as well as school 
teachers and clergymen? It is not an 
unusual thing to suspend the publica- 
tion of continental periodicals during 
the summer months, but seldom that 
such a scheme has been proposed in 
this country, where all days, even dog 
days, are devoted to business. 


a 


Mme. Matilde Serao, the Italian 
novelist, has applied for the dissolution 
of her marriage with Signor Scarfo- 
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glio, editor of the Mattino, of Naples, 
on the ground that her husband’s con- 
duct has involved and compromised her 
in a Neapolitan municipal scandal, 
This adds a new terror to the domestic 
life of politicians. «t is to be hoped 
that the United States courts will not 
admit any such grounds for divorce. 
They are busy enough now with the 
usual and unusual grounds, but if in. 
compatibility in politics is an admitted 
cause thousands of families will be di- 
vided against themselves. 
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‘*The House with the Green Shut- 
ters’’ is the first book of its author, Mr. 
George Douglas. It has been greatly, 
almost injudiciously, praised by critics 
of the highest standing. The London 
Times describes it as ‘‘the kind of a 
novel which Balzac and Flaubert might 
have written, had either been a Scot.” 
This leaves little more to be said. 
There is no doubt that Mr. Douglas’s 
novel has made a sensation in the lit- 
erary world, though there are some re- 
viewers who have failed to penetrate 
through its gloom to its greatness. 
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The day after the death of Mr. Hor- 
ace E. Scudder, of the firm of Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., Mr. Azariah Smith, 






THE LATE MR. AZARIAH SMITH 
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who had for years been associated with 
the same firm, died suddenly. The 
loss of two such men as Mr. Scudder 
and Mr. Smith was a severe blow, not 
only to their business associates, but to 
every one who knew them. Mr. Scud- 
der was connected with the editorial 
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a pleasant one. It was his function to 
see all men in quest of advertisements 
as well as to write the advertisements 
of the house himself. There have 
never been more dignified or entertain- 
ing advertisements of books written 
than were to be found in Messrs. 


Smith, Boston 


THE LATE HORACE E. SCUDDER 


department of the firm. He was at one 
time editor of the Atlantic Monthly, 
and he was a writer of sound judgment 
and an agreeable style. His death fol- 
owed close upon the publication of his 
life of James Russell Lowell, which 
will, no doubt, be the standard life of 
that poet and diplomat. Mr. Smith 
was connected with the business de- 
partment of the firm. It was he who 
made the path of the advertising agent 


Houghton, Mifflin, & Co.’s Bulletin. 
They were all from the pen of Mr. 
Smith. It is no small accomplishment 
to do this sort of work with a literary 
touch, and at the same time to meet 
the requirements of the advertising 
pages, but Mr. Smith understood his 
business thoroughly. His advertise- 
ments were never sensational, but 
every line told and his Bulletins were 
always worth reading. 
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Mr. 
well-known sculptor and painter, has 
recently returned to America to paint 


Frederick MacMonnies, the 


ortraits. For the past fifteen years 
e has lived in Paris. His work in 
the line of sculpture is known to all 
the world since the World’s Fair at 
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now been done, and he intends to de. 
vote himself to painting. For some 
time past he has made a careful study 
of this art, working at the various 
problems that present themselves, 
studying the methods, and always 
going to the bottom of everything 


Pus i 


MR. FREDERICK MACMONNIES 
(From a drawing by Mr Ira M. Remsen) 


Chicago, where his very striking foun- 
tain attracted general attention. It 
is interesting to note that for this 
work he received $50,000, but, when it 
was completed and shipped to New 
York, the artist had only $1000 left as 
the actual pay for his services. Dur- 


ing the past two years he has refused 
all work in order that he might finish 
that already contracted for. 


This has 


until it is mastered. His style is most 
vigorous, wholesome, and sincere. He 
has drawn most from the works of 
Rembrandt and of Velasquez. This 
spring he will send to the Champs de 
Mars two huge canvases painted during 
the past summer. It is not often that 
a sculptor takes up painting. With 
the facility shown by Mr. MacMonnies 
it is possible that he may prove to be 
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even greater in painting than in sculp- 
ture. 

Another sculptor among the moderns 
who was also a draughtsman of dis- 
tinction, was Henrik Christian Ander- 
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college. After a course at the Art 
Students’ League in New York he 
went to Paris and worked in Juliens’ 
studio. At present he has a studio in 
the French capital, though he has no 


THE MARQUIS ITO 
(Sketched by Mr.-Ira M. Remsen) 


sen, whose lamented death is just 
recorded. Mr. Andersen’s portrait of 
Mr. Norman Hapgood appeared in the 
February CRITIC. 


Mr. Ira M. Remsen, two of whose 
clever sketches are here given, is the 
son of President Ira Remsen, of Johns 
Hopkins University. Mr. Remsen de- 
voted all his spare time to art while in 


intention of making that city his home. 
Mr. Remsen is at the beginning of his 
career, and a most promising beginning 
itis. The sketch of Marquis Ito was 
made on shipboard, that of Mr. Mac- 
Monnies, in Paris. 


2 
The Land of Sunshine has changed 
its name to Out West and has taken 
this occasion to enlarge its form and 
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scope. The Land of Sunshine was al- 
ways an interesting magazine, and if 
under its new name it is more interest- 
ing, its readers will have reason to con- 
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to be introduced by a word from meat 
this time. Mrs. Shorter is an Irish. 
woman married to an Englishman, Miss 
Guiney is an American wedded to her 


Caswall Smith, London 


MRS. CLEMENT SHORTER AND MISS QGUINEY 


gratulate themselves. Miss Sharlot 
M. Hall contributes a rather striking 
poem to the first number under the 
new name. But why Sharlot? 


It is with no little pleasure that I re- 
produce this photograph of Mrs. Clem- 
ent Shorter (Dora Sigerson) and Miss 
Imogen Louise Guiney. The poetry 
of these gifted ladies is too well known 


chosen field of work. Mrs. Shorter’s 
home is in London, Miss Guiney’s in 
New England, but at present she is in 
London, and it is there that this photo- 
graph was taken. Mrs. Shorter, to the 
best of my knowledge and belief, has 
never been to America, but her husband 
has. He is the editor of Zhe Sphere, 
which, I understand, was a success 
from the start. 
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Mr. Justin Huntly M’Carthy is not cessful, was born in 1860. He has writ- 
perhaps as young as he looks, but he is ten a number of books and plays and 


Photo by 
MR. JUSTIN HUNTLY M’CARTHY, JR. 


a young man compared with his.father, made admirable translations from the 
the veteran Justin M’Carthy, M.P. Jus- French and Persian. Mr. M’Carthy was 
tin junior, whose play founded on the oncethe husband of Miss Cecilia Loftus, 
life of Francois Villon and whose novel who is to succeed Miss Terry as Sir 
on the same subject have been so suc- Henry Irving’s leading lady. 
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Mr. Richard Mansfield announces 
that he intends to produce a play by 
Count Tolstoy some time during next 
season. It is called ‘‘Ivan, the Terri- 
ble,” which suggests something very 
different from ‘‘Monsieur Beaucaire,”’ 


Photo by 


MR. CHARLES HENRY WEBB (“JOHN PAUL”) 
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assist the emigration of the Doukho. 
bortsi, and among the most generous 
supporters of these non-resistants area 
Special Committee of the Society of 
Friends, to whom the English transla- 
tors of the book—Mr. and Mrs, 





Davis & Sanford 


See page 213 


which has been the one play in Mr. 
Mansfield’s repertoire during the pres- 
ent season. 
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A very amusing incident has come to 
light in connection with Tolstoy’s novel 
‘*Resurrection.”” Tolstoy wrote the 
book with the avowed intention of turn- 
ing over the proceeds arising from it to 


Maude—sent a check for 4150. A 
year later the. money was returned to 
Mr. Maude by the clerk of the Com- 
mittee, on the ground that the book was 
indecent, and that it would be as much 
a stain on the Society of Friends to use 
money coming from its sale as if the 
money came from the sale of indecent 
photographs. The action of the Clerk 
of the Committee has been endorsed by 














the entire Committee, much to the dis- 

ust of Tolstoy’s English admirers. 

ne of their number writes to The 
Week's Survey to say that ‘‘ while these 

entlemen are reconciling their daily 
use of the Bible with their narrow view 
of the latest Christian apostle, I ven- 
ture to appeal to judges of greater au- 
thority and broader mind still alive and 
amongst us to give a bolder lead to 
public opinion.”” Between April, 1900, 
and August, 1901, over £1694 were 
earned by the sale of “‘ Resurrection.” 
Of this sum £1400 came from the Am- 
erican publishers, Messrs. Dodd, Mead, 
& Co.—this notwithstanding the fact 
that there were a number of cheaper 
pirated editions on the market. 
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One of the most important exhibi- 
tions ever held at the Grolier Club oc- 
curred during February. Two hundred 
and fifty books were shown, illustrating 
the progress of the art of mosaic or in- 
laid binding from the sixteenth century 
down to the present day. Examples 
of the bindings in the style of Grolier, 
Padeloup, Derome, and more modern 
designs by Copé, Cuzin, Mercier, his 
successor; Chambolle-Duru, Lortic 
frtres, Joly, Trautz-Bauzonnet, Kauff- 
man, Marius-Michel, Ruban, Bedford, 
Hering, Mackenzie, Zaehnsdorf, Rivi- 
ére, and, in the United States William 
Matthews, Stikeman, and the Club 
Bindery made a most brilliant dis- 


play of coloring. Although the Club * 


Bindery in this city produces, it is 
claimed, as fine work as any modern 
continental bindery, yet the product is 
not American, for the finisher is a 
Frenchman, specially imported. It re- 
mains to be seen whether strictly 
American bindings will equal those of 
France. 
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Mr. Nathan Haskell Dole is engaged 
in revising and enlarging his bibliog- 
raphy of Omar Khayydm for a new 


edition of his Multivariorum Edition’ 


of ‘‘The Rubdiydt,” which will be 
brought out this spring by Messrs. L. 
C. Page & Co. Mr. Dole, whose ad- 


dress is Jamaica Plain, Mass., will be 
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THE TITLE-PAGE OF THE FIRST PUBLICATION OF 


HORACE WALPOLE’S STRAWBERRY PRESS, A 
COPY OF WHICH HAS BEEN SOLD FOR 4400 


grateful for any information regarding 
new material for this work, such as 
new editions in. English and foreign 
languages, magazine articles, parodies, 
and the like. 
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I learn through the. well-informed 
British Weekly that Mrs. George Mac- 
donald has recently died at Bordighera, 
Italy. Her husband still lives, although 
he is in very bad health and unable to 
do any more writing or preaching. Dr. 
Macdonald and his wife visited Am- 
erica in 1871 and were received with 
the greatest enthusiasm. Dr. Mac- 
Donald’s novel, ‘‘Robert Falconer,” 
had just run its course through The 
Century, then Scribner's Magazine, 
where it had attracted wide attention. 
Dr. MacDonald was then in his prime, 
doing splendid work as novelist and 
preacher. His son Greville, at that 


time quite a young man, who came to 
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this country with his parents, is now 
one of the leading physicians of Lon- 
don. Another son, who was then a 





MR. MAURICE HEWLETT 


boy in knickerbockers, has made a 
reputation for himself as novelist and 
playwright. He is the author of ‘‘The 
Sword of the King ”’ and of ‘‘God Save 
the King.’’ The former was a play 
before it was a novel and has been 
accepted for early production by a 
leading actress. 
7 1 


The late Elbridge T. Brooks, during 
the last years of his life, was the liter- 
ary adviser of the Lothrop Publishing 
Company. It was he who discovered 


Mr. Irving Bacheller as a novelist, hav- , 
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ing long known him as a poet and 
journalist, and it was through his effort 
and enthusiasm that ‘‘Eben Holden’”’ 
was published. Before Mr. Brooks was 
associated with the Lothrop Company 
he was one of the editors of St. Wicho- 
Jas. He was also the author of a num- 
ber of books for young people that had 
the great advantage of being not only 
successful but worthy of their success, 
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There is nothing to suggest the writer 
of romance in this sketch of Mr. Mau- 
rice Hewlett. He looks more like a 
moustached Sherlock Holmes, a man 
with no time to waste, ‘‘yours for busi- 
ness only.”’ 
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Kate Douglas Wiggin (Mrs. Riggs) 
publishes, through Messrs. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., in April, the ‘‘ Diary of 
a Goose Girl.’’ It will be a dainty 
little volume profusely illustrated, and 
with Charles Egbert Craddock’s ‘‘The 
Champion ”’ heads their list of spring 
fiction. 


Pa 


Mr. Clement K. Shorter, in his enter- 
taining column of literary notes in Zhe 
Sphere, confesses that he has just been 
reading Gaboriau for the first time, and 
he declares that Monsieur Lecogq ‘‘is 
as much the father of Sherlock Holmes 
as Sir Walter Scott’s ‘Quentin Dur- 
ward’ was the father of the novels of 


' Dumas and all the ‘sword-and-cape’ 


school.’’ 
2 


For once I have caught Mr. Shorter 
napping. He reprints in The Sphere 
of January Igth a poem contributed by 
Mr. Austin Dobson to ‘*The Garland 
of Rachel,’’ a volume of privately 
printed verses by various poets to cele- 
brate the birthday of a friend’s little 
daughter. Mr. Shorter says that he had 
permission to copy Mr. Dobson’s ‘‘un- 
published verses.’’ Iam sorry to con- 
tradict Mr. Shorter, but Mr. Dobson’s 
verses were printed in THE CRITIC of 
March 11th, 1882, by Mr. Dobson’s 
kind permission, and the autograph 
copy remained in my hands until within 
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a few days since, when I gave it to a_ only copy of ‘‘The Garland of Rachel” 
gentleman who I believe possesses the in this country. 








HOGARTH’S HOUSE, CHISWICK 


(This house, where Hogarth lived and worked, will not be destroyed, as was feared. It will be preserved 
as a landmark and a shrine, to keep his memory green. Hogarth bought this house in 1749, and moved out of 
it in 1764. He died in his London house in Leicester Fields.) 
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Literature, which has been published 
for a number of years by the London 
Times, has ceased publication as an in- 
dependent journal and is now merged 
with the Academy. Mr. Morgan Rich- 

_ards, the father of Mrs. Craigie, is the 
proprietor of the Academy. Though 
his business is not at all in the direction 
of books, he is said to have paid $5000 
for the good will of Literature, and for 
the privilege of filling out its subscrip- 
tion list. Lzterature was rather a thing 
of shreds and patches. Its old age was 
an improvement onits youth. When it 
was started we expected great things, 
but we were disappointed. It may be 

remembered that Messrs. Harper & 
Brothers were the American publishers 
of Literature from the start until the re- 
organization of their publishing house. 
The journal did not go any better in 
this country than it did in England—in 
fact, it was even more unsuccessful 
here. Messrs. Harper paid a tremend- 
ous price for the American rights, which 
rights consisted principally in the name, 
the very dignified connection, and the 
privilege of using anything that ap- 
peared in the London periodical. There 
was not much in it suited to an Ameri- 
can audience, and in time it was virtu- 
ally re-made in America, with Mr. 
John Kendrick Bangs as editor. 
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The London Times, however, is not 
to be without a literary annex. It 
has followed the successful example of 
its New York namesake and has begun 
the publication of a weekly literary 
supplement, which is about the size 
of the Mew York Times Saturday Re- 
view. I have seen the first and second 
numbers, and while they are dignified 
and scholarly they have not the 
sprightliness that was found in the 
pages of Literature. I suppose that a 
new venture of this sort has to feel its 
way, and the editor of the Zzmes sup- 
plement will no doubt get into the 
right groove before he has published 
many numbers. Hehas a great oppor- 
tunity, for this supplement reaches all 
the readers of the Zimes, who receive 
it with their regular edition. It will, 
therefore, have the largest circulation 
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of any literary paper published in Eng. 
land, ahd this from the start. Publish. 
ers of books will not be long in appreci- 
ating this fact. 
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Miss Margaret Horton Potter—now 
Mrs. Black — would seem to be the 
victim of persecution. Before she 
was sixteen years old she wrote a 
novel called “‘A Social Lion.”’ She 
had no one in her mind when drawing 
the characters, but as soon as the book 
was published it was said that she 
meant this, that, and the other one 
whom she had not thought of. The 
book made such a to-do in Chicago, 
where the author and her family live, 
and where it was published, that 
her parents, who own the plates, 
called in the edition and stopped 
further publication. I believe that 
only a limited number of copies of the 
book were ever printed. The father of 
Miss Potter printed it at his own ex- 
pense, as he wished to have control of 
the book. Messrs. H.S.Stone & Co. pub- 
lished it. Now it seems that some one 
has got hold of a copy of the book and 
is surreptitiously bringing out a new 
edition against the wishes of the author 
and her family. Of course steps will be 
taken to stop it, but this means litiga- 
tion and other annoyances. The ques- 
tion will be asked how can these 
publishers issue a copyright book 
against the wishes of the author? Here 
is the misfortune. The book was copy- 
righted in the author’s pen name— 
Robert Daley Williams. However, this 
is a technicality which will not, I hope, 
stand in the way of justice. The man- 
ner of exploiting the book by these 
unauthorized publishers is most ob- 
noxious. Miss Potter and her family 
have suffered sufficiently owing to the 
supposed portraits in the novel, and it 
is rather hard that the whole matter 
should come up again, even though 
they may be able to put a stop to 
the publication of the book. Miss 
Potter, who was recently married, is 
not yet twenty-one. She has a re- 
markable gift as a writer and a lit- 
erary style that some of her elders 
might envy. 














Mr. Charles Henry Webb 


WITH LEAD AND LINE ALONG HIS VARYING SHORES 


By EDMUND C. STEDMAN 


IN considering Mr. Webb as a poet 
and humorist, there comes at once to 
mind that lovable group of the middle 
nineteenth-century, and one is moved 
to account him, though of our own 
time, as its pupil and almost sole in- 
heritor. Hood, Thackeray, Holmes,— 
will a new generation possess their like, 
in mirth that is imaginative, in humor 
that is no loutish jest, but touched with 
pathos through the mingling of cur- 
. rents from both head and heart? _ 

Whatsoever the future may have in 
store, there is still to be heard in the 
vibration of Mr. Webb’s lute-strings a 
syntonic response to the wit and ten- 
derness alike of those endeared prede- 
cessors. And, in fact, since the date, 
fourteen years ago, of a certain book 
of balladry, it has been confessed that 
nothing in the lively excursions of John 
Paul, our Only, more becomes him 
than the choicer portion of his com- 
panionable verse. When most finished, 
it still is impulsive; it has a savor of 
unpremeditation, and that personal 
quality to which latter-day critics con- 
fine their estimates of art. To know 
this ‘jestful and zestful Vagrom, this 
dispenser of apparently unconsidered 
triftes, has been a reward, whether he 
was idling in his Nantucket cat-boat or 
adapting his sea-legs to the sweet in- 
security of Manhattan streets. To meet 
him coming head-on when laden with 
cares of his own conjuring at times may 
render a pilot’s luff advisable; but to 
foregather with him at a feast is its best 
relish and vintage; to sit up with him 
beyond the midnight hour is a lure and 
a delight. When he sits up with him- 
self, pen in hand, until his muse has 
come and gone,—and if she has been 
kind,—it is for us to laugh, to cry, at all 
events to get the essential value of his 
make up, that of the poet within the 
humorist. I havea feeling that his gift 
has not always been adequately kept in 
mind by us, and also that there have 
been long intervals when he has kept it 
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none too adequately in mind himself. 
To this, of course, he may rejoin, in 
Lowell’s phrase, that he has not set 
himself to write poems, but has let 
them write him when they would. 
*“Vagrom Verse,’’ brought together in 
1888, justified this usage by those rare 
and feeling lyrics, ‘‘Alec Dunham’s 
Boat’’ and ‘‘ With a Nantucket Shell,” 
not to speak of witty off-hand waifs 
that only Mr. Webb could chance 
upon. In times more recent his good 
sprite still has made him refrain from 
giving out so much of himself, in life 
and talk, as to leave no surplusage for 
song that outlasts the day. In “‘With 
Lead and Line’’* we have, again among 
unconsidered trifles, a new tally of his 
soundings, and here and there his high- 
water mark ‘‘along varying shores.” 

It need not irk a reviewer that the 
volume is buoyed with the aforesaid 
trifles, light as air, which the serious- 
minded would have left to the children 
and damsels flocking about their dis- 
penser as of old about Autolycus. Not 
a few of them are welcome to the eld- 
ers, and anon we find among them a 
favor such as this: 


LOVE 


Love is a day 

With no thought of morrow. 
Love is a joy 

With no thought of sorrow. 


Love is to give 

With no thought of receiving. 
Love is to trust— 

Without quite believing. 


If the Authors Club has no official 
laureate among its bards that be, Mr. 
Webb holds the rank de jure, by the 
triptych of ballads written for its Re- 
ception and Watch Nights. With 
these goes a fourth, addressed to a 
not unmindful fellow singer and sinner, 
Charles Henry Webb John Paul). “Houghtos, Mittin & Go, 
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‘‘On Finding the Barnum Show before 
his Door,”—this in mock-heroics, such 
as come from John Paul alone in this 


belated age. Among them is retained 
that parody of Byron’s Jurassic Alex- 
andrine, which more than one magazine 
editor scouted for a false line and re- 
vealed himself as not of those who know 
their Georgian classics. 
In the present collection ‘‘A Re- 
uiem for the Dead Leader’’ (‘‘Sleep, 
leep, John Brown!’’) dates back to 
1859, that fateful year, and should now 
give its composer a twinge of remorse, 
as it gives his reviewer one of regret, 
that he did not, even in the untoward 
years that followed, cling to poetry 
with a justifiable persistency. Other 

ieces of various dates indicate Mr. 

‘ebb’s affiliations; for example,—‘‘O 

the Pity of it!’’ in the manner of ‘‘The 
Bridge of Sighs’; and ‘‘ Polly Coffin,”’ 
with the old-colony lilt of Holmes and 
Whittier. His original and finer touch 
is to be found in the simply perfect 
dedicatory lines to B. T. C., beginning 


Oh friend, and sharer through long years 
Of half my smiles,—of all my tears ; 


in a few other pieces in the same 
measure, and in poems, quite his own, 
of a deeper mood, such as ‘‘In a Tide- 
way”’ and ‘If you would address’’; 
most of all in the stave which closes the 
volume. Hood and Holmes apart, 
only the staunch American who has 
equalled Canning’s double gift of state- 
craft and pencraft can be ranked with 
Mr. Webb in a certain way. Between 
Webb and Hay there is, indeed, a lyri- 
cal masculinity in common, whether 
grave or gay. ‘‘Gil, the Toreador,” 
one of Webb's most fortunate lyrics, is 
quite of a class with Mr. Hay’s ‘‘Chris- 
gall and with Hood's ballad that tells 
° 


Gentle youth and maidens gay, 
And snowy plumes they wore :— 

It would have been a beauteous dream 
If it had been no more ! 


But the last piece in this volume is at 
once a culmination and an epilogue. 
Long after the glow in which it was be- 
gotten, the author well might say of it, 
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as the autocrat said of ‘*The Cham. 
bered Nautilus,’’ ‘‘That time I wrote 
better than I could.” If a poet is to be 
judged at his best, Mr. Webb may rest 
content with ‘‘Dum Vivimus Vigile. 
mus.’’ The oftener read, the more ad- 
mirable this little masterpiece must 
seem to ‘‘all good fellows whose beards 
are gray.’’ Our day is one of neglect 
for new lyrics unless, like ‘‘ The Reces- 
sional’ and its kind, they appertain to 
the instant crisis. None the less, Mr. 
Webb's epilogue has come to stay; it 
is a part of English verse; no future 
sifter of poesy’s golden grain can fail to 
catch ‘‘Dum Vivimus.”” Some day the 
right composer will find the predestined 
air to which such a stanza as this may 
be trolled: 


Turn out more ale, turn up the light ; 
I will not go to bed to-night, 
Of all the foes that man should dread 
The first and worst one is a bed, 
Friends I have had, both old and young, 
And ale we 've drunk, and songs we 've sung ; 
Enough you know when this is said ; 
That, one and all, they died in bed. 
In bed they died, and I'll not go 
Where all my friends have perished so, 
Go you who fain would buried be 
But not to-night a bed for me. 


Meanwhile so true a lyric carries its 
own music and is a song to boot. It 
has, withal, the grace of sincerity. But 
in what consist the strength and charm 
of such minstrelsy, apart from its para- 
doxical quip and quirk, its sturdy Eng- 
lish structure? Doubtless in its human 
quality—the mellow stoicism of a vet- 
eran who has lived and won, and lost, 
and fought again, and will hold his 
ground right cheerily to the end; you 
would trust him to honor a woman, to 
stand for creed and country, to be a 
comrade through it all. An unsophis- 
ticated character,—the counterpart of 
that in Marks’s picture entitled ‘‘ When 
a Man ’s Single’’; a simple expression 
yet partaking of the universal. Ata 
pinch this boon fellow will turn down 
his cup, break his pipe, and rally to the 
call again, or will die even in bed as 
piously as any man-jack of us all. 

This is a deal to say of a song, yet 
what more genuine addition to our 























Helicon than a song sure to last and 
to preserve its maker’s name? ‘‘Dum 
Vivimus,”’ in fact, has the natural Eng- 
lish cast that holds its own through 
shifting times and modes. It would 
have bettered Freneau’s ‘‘The Parting 
Glass,’’ a hundred years ago; it is of 
stronger fabric than Kenyon’s ‘‘Cham- 
pagne Rosé,” yet just as crystalline; it 
would have found favor in the eigh- 
teenth century, when Wolfe sang 
‘“‘Why, Soldier, Why?” Even to a 
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Thackerayan it may not seem irrever- 
ent to name it with ‘‘The Age of 
Wisdom”’ and ‘‘The Mahogany Tree.” 
Though made in this late day, I think 
it will be cherished so long as Wilde’s 
“*Stanzas,’’ Pinkney’s ‘‘A Health,’’ and 
Hay’s ‘‘The Stirrup Cup’’ survive in 
our anthology. The man that wrote 
it, should his name in time be lost, 
would be reckoned as having been a 
singer of the true breed, and one to 
miss when he had gone. 


China at Long Range 


By J. P. MOWBRAY 
(Author of ‘‘ A Journey to Nature,’’ etc.) 


IT is difficult to see how a reader of 
generous and magnanimous impulses 
can peruse Mr. Arthur H. Smith's 
bulky volumes of 770 pages, entitled 
‘*China in Convulsion,’’ * without ex- 
periencing an underlying pity for the 
Chinese, although such an emotion was 
evidently absent from the author’s in- 
tent. We lose all those impulses of ex- 
asperation occasioned by barbaric vio- 
lence when we come to estimate all 
the large factors which at the time were 
obscured by our excitement. 

In this book we have, too, a fresh 
example of an oft-observed phenome- 
non,—to wit, that the man who is 
closest abreast of events is not always 
the best fitted to draw from them just 
and broad conclusions. 

The title of Mr. Smith’s book is a 
misnomer. It should have been ‘‘Pe- 
kin in Convulsion,” for the immediate 
incidents at the Chinese capital shut 
out from his vision the racial and na- 
tional issues which brought about those 
occurrences. 

He does not in any philosophic or 
historic sense attempt to tell the story 
of China. The tale is too large and 
impalpable for his grasp, and he avoids 
if he does not ignore the grandiose 
tragedies that lie farther back, but 
which are fastened by receding links of 


** China in Convulsion.”” By Arthur H. Smith. 2 vols. 
Revell. $5.00. 





adamantine logic to the present. The 
shepherd whose flocks have been swept 
away by the stream of lava on the side 
of the volcano can hardly give so im- 
pressive or comprehensive an account 
of the eruption as the distant observer 
whose vision takes in the darkened 
heavens and the ruined cities. 

But Mr. Smith’s book does not stand 
alone in the closeness of its vision. 
The story of China has yet to be told 
to the Western world in all its far- 
reaching and incredible recessions of 
wrong and patience. Episodes of the 
hoary history come to us with every 
fresh collision that progress makes with 
inertia, but anything like a philosophi- 
cal consensus and connection of events 
in which the commercial rather than 
the Christian spirit of the West has 
taken such questionable part must be 
waited for with calmness. 

China’s remoteness, not only in 
space, but in time, to the Western ap- 
prehension is baffling. Its facts, even 
when reported by a contemporary, re- 
main pretty much where Marco Polo 
left them and seem to have the haze of 
antiquity intervening. But the coun- 
tries and races of antiquity have for the 
most part left us, in their mythology or 
their monuments, some dim outreach- 
ings after beauty, or, scrawled upon 
their runes and records, some testi- 
monials of a bravery which have kept 
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them kin with the race in spite of time. 
What we best know of China has been 
wrenched by Greed from Helplessness. 
Her literature lies buried in hiero- 
glyphs. Her comity has been a varia- 
ble phantom that we were told nothing 
but guns could exorcise. Nations have 
come up from barbarism through all 
the stages of development to ripen, 
wither, decay, and disappear. China, 
for all that we know to the contrary, is 
exactly the same in her art, her re- 
ligion, her policy, and her relations to 
the rest of the world, that she was when 
Sappho sang and the Argive Helen in- 
cited men to war. Her wisdom and her 
philosophy stretch mistily back to the 
times of Akkad, and may have been 
written and taught when Abraham 
came out of Ur and wandered with his 
— between Babylon and the Persian 
ulf, 

In one aspect China presents to the 
wondering observer the similitude of a 
prehistoric monster, strangely pre- 
served beyond the conditions which 
gave it birth; a vast behemoth whose 
bulk only enhances its helplessness in 
the face of forces which have overtaken 
it. . 
But in another and a truer sense 
China is still a hotbed of humanity, 
fashioned after the divine ordinance 
which ‘‘made of one blood all nations 
of men for to dwell on all the face of 
the earth and hath determined the 
times before appointed and the bounds 
of their habitation.”’ 

It is this view, taking in not only 
that modern vista which encompasses 
the earth with the brotherhood of man, 
but dealing fairly with the human se- 
quences of wrong and the nexus of his- 
toric conduct, that will slowly tell the 
story of China to our children, and 
perhaps with no great credit to our 
fathers. 

Mr. Smith’s book deals with the 
siege of Pekin following the eruption 
of the Boxers. In so far as the inci- 
dents of attack and defence go, the 
narrative is specific, minute, and un- 
doubtedly veracious. It reads like the 
undigested jottings of a journal, kept 
amid the hurly-burly of preparation 
and the impatience of suspense, and has 








therefore an undeniable graphicality of 
realism, all the unrelated minutiz of the 
encompassed legations bearing the hur. 
ried impress of the moment’s stress. 

But Mr. Smith was not content with 
this recital of happenings under his own 
eye. He must sweep the vast hori- 
zon of China with hurried missionary 
glances for causes, and here he falls la- 
mentably behind, not only the majesty 
of his imperial thesis, but behind the 
logic of his own facts, 

When a God-fearing missionary, as 
we take Mr. Smith to be, iis assiduously 
making history with a pick in the 
trenches or swathing the wounds of his 
compatriots in the extemporized hos- 
pital, he is very apt to be more of a 
hero than a historian in the record of 
it, and his attempts to appraise the out- 
lying causes and measure the abeyant 
forces while his sympathies as well as 
his cognitions are focussed upon a few 

articulars, must fall far short of a 
judicial estimate. 

He leaves us in no sort of doubt that 
he thinks the genesis of the Boxer 
movement is to be found in a syste- 
matically inflamed hatred of the mis- 
sionaries. This we take to be the 
fatally inadequate conclusion of a 
specialist, and it is not difficult to draw 
the refutation of it from his own vol- 
umes. Had he regarded the Chinese 
less as Pagans and more as human be- 
ings he must have perceived, what, in- 
deed, is so plain when we get the 
needed perspective, that the real or 
fancied misdemeanors of a handful of 
Christian agents in a population of 
three hundred millions is wholly unable 
to account for a national unrest stretch- 
ing over centuries, breaking out in 
widely separated provinces, and always 
manifesting itself with similar pre- 
determination. Nothing short of a 
national wrong will meet the require- 
ments here, and no student of modern 
Chinese history can fail to come upon 
at least three of these wrongs. They 
rise above the level of the retrospect 
like those three Spanish peaks in our 
own San Juan country, eternal monu- 
ments, but, alas, not of eternal be- 
nignity, but of finite infamy, sending 
down through all the mesas continual 
























streams which keep alive in hidden 
places the hope of reprisal and the 
dream of freedom. 

Towering above all other wrongs is 
the Manchu Dynasty itself, at once 
the feeder and preserver of all other 
wrongs. Beside it the twin peaks, now 
known to us as the Opium War and 
the Tai Ping Rebellion, shining as they 
still do with a dazzling injustice, sink 
to mere foot-hills. 

There can be no sort of doubt that 
the Manchu Dynasty has, in its treat- 
ment of mankind, been the worst of 
which mankind has any account. Even 
the Chinese historians, who never heard 
of Nero or Caligula, have outdone them 
both in the appalling candor of their 
recitals. No one now questions that 
this dynasty has combined insensate 
voluptuousness with brutish craft from 
generation to generation, not only to 
enslave, but to debauch its people. Its 
consecrated gluttons succeeded each 
other on a throne which was upheld by 
perfidy, and gave to the world the 
monstrous declaration that official dis- 
honesty, which was a necessity, might 
also become a virtue. It was under 
this dynasty that a people possessing 
many noble traits were degraded to the 
bondage of many vices, and, broken by 
tyranny, extortion, torture, and official 
massacre, presented to the world the 
spectacle of a race so enervated by do- 
mestic oppression that it was no longer 
capable of resisting foreign invasion. 

The history of two centuries shows, 
nevertheless, that the Manchu Dynasty 
was never without its incipient revolu- 
tions and scattered revolts. Some 
hardier spirits preserved in the moun- 
tains the traditions of the Mings and 
kept alive the feeble flame of patriotism 
in many secret societies. The student 
who would acquaint himself with one 
of the most amazing tragedies of civi- 
lization need go no farther back in the 
history of China than 1850. The 
Opium War had been waged only ten 
years before. China had consented to 
pay an indemnity of twenty-seven mil- 
lion dollars for trying to preserve her 
people from utter mental and moral de- 
struction. Then there broke out in 
those wild tablelands that cross the two 
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Kwang provinces in the Southwest 
what was known as the Tai Ping Re- 
bellion. It ischiefly remarkable because 
it met and answered so many Western 
slurs upon China by bringing to the 
front a youth of martial genius and 
sturdy moral character, who, heading 
the revolt, swept the armies of the gov- 
ernment before him from the South- 
west up to the city of Nanking. Here 
was a genuine effort of the people to 
rid themselves of the accumulated in- 
iquities of centuries, and, what is of 
still more importance to us, the young 
leader, Teen Wang, had been educated 
by a Christian missionary and plainly 
set forth in his proclamation that with 


the fall of the Manchus would fall the ~ 


worship of idols and the exclusion of 
foreigners. 

It is not necessary here to again trav- 
erse England’s share in that tragedy. 
She first exacted eight million taels 
from the government and. then put 
Chinese Gordon in the field to suppress 
the rebellion and reinstate the Man- 
chus. That England’s share in the re- 
sult can be seen by Occidental eyes to 
be a wrong for which she will be sure 
to pay sooner or later, may, of course, be 
questioned, but there can be no sort of 
question if we once concede to these 
people human rights and human feel- 
ings, that it bore the aspect of a wrong 
to the Chinese themselves, which 
rankled, and the memory of which was 
to be handed on from father to son. 

That the Boxer uprising had its gen- 
esis in abiding hatred of the govern- 
ment, distorted as that movement may 
have been by passing frenzy and misdi- 
rected fanaticism, is sufficiently shown 
in the earlier proclamations, one of 
which our author sets forth, somewhat 
unwisely, we think, for his own thesis. 
We do not know if his pen has given it 
the pathos and something of the dig- 
nity of ‘‘_Lamentations,’’ but its burden 
is that of an oppressed people stung to 
righteous indignation. It says: 

For the past five or six generations, bad officials 
have been in office, bureaus have been opened for 
the sale of offices, and only those who had money 
to pay for it have been allowed to hold positions in 
the government. The Emperor covets the riches 
of his ministers and the ministers extort from the 
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mandarins, who again extort from the people, The 
whole populace is sunk in wretchedness and all the 
officials are spoilers of their food, Right has dis- 
appeared from the world, there is nothing but ex- 
tortion on all hands. There is no one to whom 
the aggrieved can appeal. The multitudes are 
killed with oppression and their cry goes up to 
Heaven and is heard of God, 


Surely this is not the raving of super- 
stition. Rather, one would say, the 
breathing in broken and fervid accents 
of that Kyrie Eleison that rises from 
crushed human hearts, and that has 
swept over other nations in tones of 
prayer ahead of the storms of wrath. 

Our author persists in seeing in the 
Boxers only an incendiary hatred of 
the missionaries. Nor is he ever able 
to determine with any degree of ac- 
curacy what the attitude of the Chinese 
Government was during the revolt. 
History might have helped him here 
with analogy, at least. It is only neces- 
sary to make a reasonable deduction 
from his own scattered facts to clear the 
situation of much confusion. The Em- 
press Dowager from the start knew that 
the revolt was directed not at the mis- 
sionaries, but at the government; that 
it was widespread, with revered tradi- 
tions and secret agents who had pene- 
trated her own armies and placed their 


placards on her imperial walls. No one - 


knew better than she that, numerous 
as they were, they were ill-equipped, 
disorganized, undisciplined, and capa- 
ble of being deflected by superior craft, 
hither and thither. Unable herself to 
successfully cope with what was a 
monster mob, she used her feminine 
craft and directed it. No finer example 
of antique cunning can be imagined. 
Her agents arrayed the Boxers against 
the missionaries and then her agents 
arrayed the Christian world against the 
Boxers. The Allied Powers then took 
the contract to put down her rebellion 
for her, as England had taken it once 
before. It is true the bill is a big one. 
But when did a tyrant, who is also a 
woman, consider the expense? She 
toils not, neither does she spin. It is 
the miserable wretches living upon a 
handful of rice a day who will settle the 
account, or go to the cangue, and they 
are plentiful. 
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Reading Mr. Smith’s narrative with 
this key in our hands, we wonder wh 
he never used it himself. What he 
calls the vacillation, the duplicity, and 
the treachery of the government, now 
look like a chef d'wuvre of policy that 
makes Quintus Fabius Maximus shrink 
indeed. There never was a day of that 
siege when the insurgents could not 
have annihilated the legation. We now 
read that when the rescue had been 
effected it was found that enormous 
guns had been erected on platforms 
around the Legation. Any one of these 
batteries; fe says, if properly worked, 
ought to have made our position un- 
tenable, and yet the execution actually 
done was trifling. That the besieged 
suffered all manner of privations and 
were slowly starving to death was the 
tenor of the despatches that came to us 
during those hours of suspense, and that 
we now know came through Shang- 
hai from the Yamen. Our relief is 
somewhat late when we read that there 
were 


between one hundred and two hundred tons of 
wheat available. Besides, there were mountains of 
rice, white and yellow Indian corn, pulse and 
much else, All the shops in Pekin dealing in 
foreign goods were within our lines and their stores 
were immediately available, and during the whole 
siege were absolutely essential (p. 510). 


When, later on, provisions became 
scarce, ample supplies were sent from 
the palace. 

Perhaps it is unkind to destroy those 
harrowing pictures in which we revelled 
for weeks, and which presented to our 
quivering fancies English and Ameri- 
can children carried on the spears of 
the Boxers. And yet we must give 
some heed to Mr. Smith, who informs 
us that 


during the whole of the siege the numerous children 
played about the grounds and seldom with any re- 
straint upon their movements. They paraded as 
Boxers and as companies of soldiers sent to arrest 
Boxers. The smallest mites had their little flags 
and cartridge belts and joined in the incessant 
sport. 


There is a curious naivete in the au- 
thor’s account of the entrance of the 
allied troops into Pekin. Here at least 











we should suppose that the drama of 
events required a situation and a crisis, 
and that even so practical a man as the 
author must arise to the allowable thrill 
of the occasion. We think of Luck- 
now, and the leaping expectation gives 
the page a tremor which the author has 
failed to substantiate. The Seventh 
Bengal Rajput Infantry, he tells us, 
were the first to arrive through the 
Water Gate. 


Everybody swarmed out to see the glorious spec- 
tacle. Then followed the Twenty-fourth Punjab 
Infantry and the Fourteenth American Infantry. 
By this time the spaces were filled and the whole 
place was a tangle of “Sikhs, Rajputs, Lancers, 
Chinese, besieged friends, and Americans, The 
streets were lined with Orientals, everybody shout- 
ing and cheering at the parade— 


and our rescue melts softly into a gala 
day. But the touch of naivete is to 
come. 


The relieving columns [says our honest chronicler] 
received a glad welcome, but it was soon evident, 
from their bearing as well as from their remarks, 
that they were disappointed in us, They found a 
large number of ladies and gentlemen going about 
as they would have done under ordinary circum- 
stances. They did not look pinched by hunger, 
and were far too well dressed. As one of the 
bright young ladies expressed it [and the author 
does not say that she had a croquet-mallet in her 
hand], the soldiers seemed to have expected to find 
us lying gasping on the ground. 


And here, so far as the legations are 
concerned, upon which the agonized 
fears of civilization nad been fixed for 
so many days, the suspense ends pleas- 
antly enough. The Boxers disappear 
into thin air, and with them the Court. 
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But the people remain,—that number- 
less multitude, poor, simple-minded, 
industrious—looking with placid won- 
der upon the incursion of new enemies 
and trying to adapt themselves to the 
arbitrary administration of discordant 
elements, which ‘have no purpose in 
common but vengeance. That which 
alone was organized retired until the 
row was over, to come back at its leis- 
ure, pay the bill, and settle down to a 
new lease of oppression. 

Our author is disposed to see the 
hand of God in the rehabilitation of old 
conditions, but it is vain to bring the 
measurement of a parochial judgment 
to these threshing floors of the Al- 
mighty. It is not China that is reha- 
bilitated. Those of us who, on this far 
frontier of freedom, have learned that 
the only divine rights conferred on 
communities reside with the people, 
will be very apt to ask ourselves if an- 
other wrong has not been consum- 
mated, a wrong which eats silently into 
the consciousness of a placid race, but 
that may still gather its forces among 
the hardier hill clans of the Meaou- 
tsze, where, amid the table-lands of the 
Kwang-se, they still nurse the wrongs 
of a down-trodden people and keep 
burning the secret tapers of The Triad. 

If so, we may well ask ourselves that 
other question which has not occurred 
to our agthor: Will not these people 
come to associate the very Christianity 
of which he is a professor with the 
brutal force that rivets more closely 
upon them the chains of a despotism 
from which they have so vainly strug- 
gled through the centuries to free 
themselves? 
























































AT FANO 
TO ROBERT BROWNING 


BY RENNELL RODD 


Dearly honored, great dead poet, still as living speak to me! 
This is Fano, world-forgotten little Fano by the sea: 


| have come to see that angel which Guercino dreamed and drew, 


Since whate’er you loved and honored I would hold in honor too. 


Like some sea-bird’s nest the township clusters in its rampart wall,— 
Such a twilight on the byways, such an autumn over all: 


Gloomy streets with silent portals, all the pulse of life they hide, 
Throbbing toward that one piazza where it centres into pride ; 


House and palace, as their wont is in these Adriatic ports, 
Turn their backs on darkjing alleys and their faces on the courts, 


Courts beyond each tunnelled entrance, where through vaulted arches seen 
Glimpses flash of dancing sunlight, jets of fountain, glint of green.— 


Here I found him, ever watchful for the work of love to do, 
That white-winged one whose great glory you interpreted so true ; 


Still he. folds the little fingers of that kneeling child to prayer, 
On the grave which tells the story why it needs the angel’s care ; 


Still above the forehead’s glory arch the great wings wide unfurled 


- As alert to shield and succor all the orphans of the world. 
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Yet hath he but little honor in his home at Fano there 
O’er the cold neglected aliar in the chapel blanched and bare ; 


Few come here to read his message in the litile nest of towers,— 
Few that worship where he watches, none that deck his shrine with flowers. 


Thence I passed out on the ramparts, high above the olive trees, 
Skirting roofs and shadowy belfries, overlooking evening seas 


Into such a rose of sunset, such a tender twilight hue 
Where the orange sails came homeward on the Adriatic blue ; 


Oh, my poet, had you seen it, you had found the word to fit 
That sweet world of peace at even with God's love enfolding it! 


There across the rose of sunset, through the perfect hush of things 
Stole a gentle rhythmic motion that might be the beat of wings.— 


Art thou free at last, dear angel, art thou free to fly above, 
Leave that litile one to slumber, quit the duty which ts love, 


Through the chiming Ave Mary spread those bird wings white as snow, 
Whether starwards, whether sunwards, be the way their angels go ? 


One more service yet, dear angel, find him there beyond the blue, 
Tell him how I loved the message he interpreted so true ! 
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No. Ill. — The German Reviews 


By WOLF VON SCHIERBRAND 


IT is one of the apparent anomalies 
of German literature and public life 
that that class of periodical styled “‘re- 
view,’ which in this country and in 
England and France has exerted for 
many years a powerful and far-reaching 
influence, and has attained a high de- 
gree of excellence, can compare neither 
in dignity nor intrinsic worth, and 
still less in influence or circulation, with 
those of the countries named. In 
nearly every essential the few German 
reviews at all worthy the name are 
distinctly inferior. With a couple of 
exceptions they lead a struggling ex- 
istence, and when some of them died 
of inanition, the general: public became 
hardly aware of the fact. The tourist 
might make an extensive trip through 
the length and breadth of the empire, 
and it is quite possible that he would 
not have seen a single copy of any Ger- 
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man review, nor even heard one men- 
tioned in conversation. Even in the 
bookstores one sees them but rarely, 
and as for quoting them in legislative 
or other representative bodies, as is, for 
instance, often done in Parliament, 
that is out of the question. German 
reviews do not sway the German mind 
to any great extent, and as for the Ger- 
man government or the voting masses 
at a general election they usually ig- 
nore what any or all of the reviews 
may have said on the questions of the 
hour. A man might write a lifetime for 
the leading reviews and not become 
known outside a small circle. All this 
at first blush may seem strange fora 
country where printer’s ink has all 
along been most liberally spilled, but 
the fact, after all, is easily susceptible 
of explanation. The absence of a free 
press has a great deal to do with it. In 
a country where public measures and 
men must be handled gingerly to avoid 
prosecution and incarceration, the air is 
not favorable to the growth of periodi- 
cal publications in which matters may 
be treated in a trenchant, outspoken, 
forceful manner. The further fact that 
in political education the average Ger- 
man is even at this day behind the 
other leading nations, and that a public 
life, in the broader sense, does not ex- 
ist to the same extent in Germany as 
elsewhere, also counts for something. 
Add to that that the German reviews 
are run on small capital, and yield 
small financial returns, and that they 
rely (as was the case in England eighty 
or ninety years ago) exclusively on sub- 
scriptions and hardly at all on advertis- 
ing, and it will readily be perceived 
why Germany in this respect has re- 
mained behind. 

The leading German review, though 
by no means the oldest, is the Deutsche 
Rundschau, founded in 1874 by Julius 
Rodenberg, and still edited by him. 
Rodenberg possessed unusual qualifi- 














cations for a venture of this kind. 
Born seventy-one years ago in Roden- 
berg, Hesse (hence his nom de plume, 
his real name being Levy), he early 
showed gifts as a versatile and graceful 
writer, and extensive travels broadened 
his views, brought him in contact with 
many interesting personages, and gave 
him an intimate acquaintance with 
English and French literature. He did 
much good literary work during a long 
stay in England, being then and for 
many years after on terms of friendship 
with Freiligrath, the refugee German 
poet and translator of English poetry. 
His London experiences he embodied 
in ‘‘Days and Nights in London,”’ and 
trips to Ireland and Wales produced 
his ‘‘Isle of Saints” and ‘‘Autumn in 
Wales.”” He was largely instrumental 
in introducing to literary Germany ro- 
mantic Great Britain, and he has re- 
tained to this day a great love of 
English literature. He and Fontane 
rendered into German many of the old 
border ballads, up to then quite un- 
known in Germany. After he had 
started, in a modest way, the Deutsche 
Rundschau in Berlin, he quickly gath- 
ered around him as contributors many 
of the best writers, such as Paul Heyse, 
Gottfried Keller, Theodor Storm, C. 
F. Meyer, Hermann Grimm, Wilhelm 
’ Scherer, Helmholtz, du _ Bois-Rey- 
mond, Haeckel, Buechner, and dis- 
covered many a promising talent, such 
as Helene Boehlau, Anselm Heine, and 
others, and this, in fact, was one of his 
chief merits, and earned him the lasting 
gratitude of even the younger genera- 
tion. His model had been the Revue 
des Deux Mondes, and in choice of sub- 
jects—literary, artistic, and scientific— 
many of his issues will compare favora- 
bly with that admirable French publi- 
cation, but in influence and circulation 
his remained far behind. With ad- 
vancing age, too, the Deutsche Rund- 
schau \ost more and more connection 
with the new thought and the new cur- 
rents of sentiment in Germany, and it 
can by no means be held as a faithful 
exponent of literary style, aspirations, 
and ideals in the Germany of to-day. 
Nevertheless, there is nothing so good 
in average merit printed in the empire. 
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And the two rivals that were started 
by the younger talent in Germany, first 
Die Gesellschaft, during the ‘“‘storm and 
stress’’ period of the eighties, and dur- 
ing the past decade the Meue Deutsche 
Rundschau, although brilliant and in- 
tensely virile at times, lacked a number 
of the essential qualities that go to 
make up a uniformly good review. Dze 
Gesellschaft, at first edited by M. C. 
Conrad and Carl Bleibtreu, and for five 
or six years the rallying-point of fine 
writers and essayists like Wolzogen, 
Sudermann, and others, admitted, for 
the sake of encouraging ambitious but 
extravagant young men, much that 
was crude, outré, and risqué, and under 
its present editor, Ludwig Jacobowski, 
in Dresden, it seems to be trying to 
become sedate and orderly, but slightly 
dull. The short career of the Neue 
Deutsche Rundschau is very similar. Its 
chief merit seems to have been its 
championship of such writers as Ibsen, 
Hauptmann, etc., and the introduction 
to literary Germany of some of the 
younger and most talented Scandi- 
navian poets and novelists. 











A more serious rival to Rodenberg’s 
Deutsche Rundschau was, for a time, 
Paul Lindau’s Nord und Sued, which 
saw the light in 1878 in Berlin. For 
six or seven years following, this publi- 
cation made serious inroads upon the 
older and sedater one, and its staff of 
contributors and its choice and variety 
of topics outshone ten years ago the 
Rundschau. It was primarily owing to 
the character of Paul Lindau himself 
that Nord und Sued enjoyed but a brief 
succession of halcyon days. That bril- 
liant feuilletonist had earned his liter- 
ary spurs, after passing through the 
German universities, during a five 
years’ stay in Paris, and had imbibed 
some of the most charming characteris- 
tics as well as worst foibles of the Gallic 
writer. After a number of years passed 
as editor of various papers, he came to 
Berlin in 1871, and quickly achieved a 
reputation as the cleverest journalist 
there. But as editor of Nord und Sued 
he lacked seriousness of purpose and 
steadiness of character, and a base 
scandal finally put an end to his Berlin 
career and drove him out of the capi- 
tal; since which his review, too, has 
steadily declined. 

Older than either of these publica- 
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tions and still following the placid tenor 
of its way, is Die Gegenwart. This 
was started in 1872 in Berlin by The. 
ophil Zolling. Zolling, a graceful and 
interesting novelist and general writer, 
had also made his earlier reputation in 
Paris, where he had been an intimate 
friend of Alphonse Daudet, who dedi- 
cated one of his best talesto him. Die 
Gegenwart deals not alone in literature 
and art, but also in politics, social 
studies, and the like, and is bright 
in tone, and really deserves a larger 
circle of readers than it. was ever able 
to gather under its wing, owing for 
the most part to an _ unenterprising 
publisher. 

About as old as the Deutsche Rund- 
schau, and of the same general tend- 
ency, is the Deutsche Revue, published 
in Stuttgart and edited by Richard 
Fleischer. It has, though now in its 
twenty-seventh year, only lately come 
to the front. General attention was 
particularly attracted to it by its publi- 
cation, in rapid succession, of several 
Bismarck articles, rather sensational in 
their purport, the material thereof be- 
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ing supplied, as generally surmised, by 
Prince Herbert Bismarck. This pub- 
lication, too, for the last few years, has 
made a specialty of weighty contribu- 
tions by leading men in the German 
army and navy, and has assumed a 
rather pronounced nationalistic and 
patriotic tone. Its list of contributors 
is more extensive and cosmopolitan, 
and includes some eminent Frenchmen 
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hitherto been attempted in Germany. 
From the list of its contributors for the 
first year, and there are amongst them 
such names as Wilbrandt, Jensen, 
Stinde, Felix Dahn, Detlev von Lilien- 
cron, Julius Wolff, Anton von Werner, 
and a number of leading historians, so- 
cial economists, and men of action, 
this new review will rest on a much 
broader basis than any of its predeces- 
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and Englishmen. As its scope became 
broader, and its taste more catholic, its 
circulation, too, has greatly increased, 
and in South Germany at least it is 
decidedly the leading review to-day. 
A new review, with a very ambitious 
programme, was started on October Ist 
last in Berlin, by Alexander Duncker, 
and under the editorship of Julius 
Lohmeyer. It is called the Deutsche 
Monatsschrift, and in some of its 
features it goes beyond what has 


sors. It will make, also, a specialty of 
colonial and political matters, and cater 
to the tastes of the Germans residing in 
other countries. It remains to be seen 
whether all these promises will be kept. 
In his initial announcement the editor 
declares it to be the chief aim of the 
Deutsche Monatsschrift to become the 
radiating point for Germany’s new po- 
sition as a ‘‘world power,’’ politically 
and commercially, and part of itsmission 
to work for the idea of Pangermanism. 
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There has been, however, for a num- 
ber of years past, and is still, a German 
review, Das Echo, published specially 
for the millions of sons of Teutonland 
scattered all over the world. It has 
been measurably successful in every 
way, and has, indeed, been one of the 
intellectual ties that bind the expatri- 
ated Germans and their progeny to the 
old home. The quality of it, though, 
has been such that it has only appealed 
to the cultured few and not to the 
masses of these foreign residents of 
German extraction. 

A special place among the German 
reviews must also be awarded the 
Koloniale Zeitschrift, the leading organ 
for Germany’s transoceanic interests. 
The guiding spirit of this publication 
is Gustav Meinecke, who, after a resi- 
dence of years in this country, as a 
young man, returned to Berlin and be- 
came the brainiest and most far-sighted 
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of German colonial. 


ists. He has exten. 
sively travelled and 
investigated, with 
shrewd, practical 
sense, Germany's 
possessions in Africa, 
and he isin close touch 
with the leaders of 
German thought in 
South and Central 
America, as well as 
this country and Aus. 
tralia. His review is 
invaluable to the Ger- 
man government and 
people, and for all 
those enterprising Ger- 
mans and corporations 
who want to know the 
actual truth about 
conditions in those 
lands chosen by pref- 
erence by the hardy 
sons of the fatherland. 
His publication is the 
only one of its kind 
which exerts real and 
potent influence upon 
Germany’s_ colonial 
policy. 

The oldest of the 
German political re- 
views is Die Grenzboten, which was 
started in 1848, and which for a couple 
of decades did much in fashioning 
and influencing liberal German and 
Austrian thought in the direction of 
accomplishing the political unity of 
Germany. As it appeared in Leipzig, a 
city which then as now was foremost in 
the very aims this publication held, and 
away from the disturbing influences of 
the capitals of Prussia and Austria, it 
was allowed, up to the Franco-German 
war of 1870-71, a fair measure of inde- 

endence and freedom of expression. 
ts palmiest days were under the edi- 
torship of Gustav Freytag, the noted 
novelist and liberal publicist, who was 
an intimate friend of both the late Em- 
peror Frederick and his consort. The 
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Grensboten attained at that time their 
high-water mark, but during the past 
score of years or so it has steadily de- 











clined, and its dicta and 
counsels are no longer 
considered in the politi- 
cal world of the young 
empire. 

The Preussische Fahr- 
buecher (Prussian An- 
nals), still in asense the 
leading political review 
of Germany, was foun- 
ded ten years later, in 
1858, by a leading pub- 
licist of those days, 
Rudolf Haym, whopre- 
sided over its destinies 
for six years, being then 
succeeded by Heinrich 
von Treitschke, the 
celebrated historian of 
Berlin University, and 
a noted patriot and firm 
believer in  Prussia’s 
hegemony and provi- 
dential mission in 
accomplishing the knit- 
ting together of the 
disjointed parts of Ger- 
many. In fact, al- 
though scion of a noble 
Saxon family, Treitsch- 
ke became an enthusiast 
on the Prussian side, 
and up to shortly before 
his death he, as editor of the Preussische 
Fahrbuecher, did much to bring about 
that ‘revulsion of feeling in favor of 
Prussia, both inside and out of Ger- 
many, which was a necessary pre- 
amble to the two triumphant final 
struggles of 1866 and 1870. For 
many years the review was read and 
weighed by every political mind in 
Germany, and Professor Hans Del- 
brueck, likewise a noted historian and 
teacher in the university of the German 
capital, who, after a number of years’ 
collaboration in editing the review, 
finally succeeded Treitschke as chief, 
kept its helm turned in the same direc- 
tion, that of moderate liberalism and 
a greater homogeneity of national po- 
litical life in internal politics, and of 
concentration and enlightened egotism 
abroad. But as times went on, and 
men and methods changed in high 
places, Delbrueck was gradually forced 
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to abate his vigorous style and frank 
utterance, and a few years ago he was 
even charged with se majesté, and 
convicted by a prejudiced court, for 
having expressed himself, it was said, 
with undue frankness about one of the 
Kaiser’s bizarre speeches. With the 
virility thus gradually driven out of 
the columns of the Preussische Fahr- 
buecher, it has lost most of its former 
prestige, and it is now but the shadow 
of its former self. 

Die Nation, owned, founded, and 
edited by Dr. Theodor Barth, exists 
since 1888, and is now the leading ex- 
ponent of German advanced political 
thought. It was due to Bismarck’s at- 
tempts to kill politically this very in- 
convenient free-trader and _ liberal 
leader of Bremen that Dr. Barth, a 
man of independent wealth and fine 
social position, came to Berlin and 
there founded, in the teeth of the 
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autocratic Chancellor, his review. In 
its successful conduct Dr. Barth has, in 
its political features, consistently advo- 
cated a policy of close and friendly re- 
lations both with the United States 
and England, and in the art and liter- 
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the Scandinavian North. While Lud- 
wig Bamberger was still alive, this bril- 
liant essayist and financier contributed 
much excellent matter to Die Nation, 
but he has found a worthy successor in 
Dr. Paul Nathan, who furnishes political 
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ary columns of his periodical he has 
favored the more or less revolutionary 
new exponents,—the ‘‘secessionists,”’ 
— without, however, tabooing older 
merit. The matter to be found in Die 
Nation is always original and frequently 
*‘path-breaking,’’ and much attention 
is given to the political, literary, and 
artistic life in Belgium, Holland, and 





comment of first importance. 

An Ishmael, with its hands raised 
against everybody’s and everybody’s 
against its, is Maximilian Harden’s 
Die Zukunft, the youngest but for a 
time at least the most vigorous and im- 
pressive of German political reviews. 
Harden is only forty, and his publica- 
tion exists but since 1892, two years 
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after Bismarck’s enforced retirement, 
but when this brilliant young man be- 
gan to publish his handy and novel re- 
view, everybody bought it—a thing 
almost unprecedented in Germany— 
and Die Zukunft became an immediate 
financial and literary success from its 
first number,—all due to the sensational 
and decidedly clever series of slashing 
and bitterly anti-Kaiser essays pub- 
lished under the diaphanous om de 
guerre ‘‘Apostata.’’ It is quite safe to 
say that Harden would not have be- 
come such a heated champion of Bis- 
marck if that grim old person had still 
been in office, but as it was he made 
himself until and even after Bismarck’s 
death the powerful spokesman for the 
latter’s resentment against the young 
monarch and for the nation’s indigna- 
tion at the manner of the old viking’s 
withdrawal. And it was this happy 
vein which Harden worked, with great 
pecuniary and literary profit to him- 
self, for about eight long years. Then, 
with that failing him, and after a num- 
ber of convictions for /se mazesté, en- 
tailing many dull months in musty 
‘old fortresses by the Baltic, Harden 
changed his cue and modified his lan- 
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guage, dropping the almost Old-Testa- 
ment love of parable, allegory, and 
mystery, all of which has lost him his 
popularity and his dash. Dze Zukunft 
is on the down-grade. But no matter, 
Harden has done a deal in changing 
the taste of readers and of current po- 
litical thought. He abolished the 
anonymous contributor, and forced 
everybody to fight with open visor, 
and he acted like a leaven in the peri- 
odical literature of Germany. He 
championed with zeal and success 
many a good cause, and forced recog- 
nition for Ibsen in Germany. The so- 
called Free Stage in Berlin was virtually 
his creation. 

Thus, looking backward upon the re- 
latively brief past of German reviews 
and reviewers, there is much, too 
much, that seems to call for criticism, 
but there is also much that deserves 
praise—above all, the uniform honesty 
of purpose and of methods, the cleanly 
and wholesome tone pervading these 
German periodicals. And there are 
now many signs that predict greater 
strength and greater influence for the 
review in Germany. 
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Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett at Home 


A Visit to Maytham 


By CHARLOTTE HARWOOD 


AN hour and a half in an ordinary 
train, and half an hour in an extraordi- 
nary one, brings you from London 
through the heart of lovely Kent, to 
the English home of Mrs. Burnett, 
Maytham Hall. The drive to the Hall 
is through the little village of Rolven- 
den, which consists of the ‘‘Street’’ 
and the ‘“‘Lane.’’ Of these the Street is 
the more aristocratic,as the Lane boasts 
only a modern, dissenting chapel, 
while the Street is the proud possessor 
of a church nine hundred years old, 
with large square pews which the vicar 
is rapidly ‘“‘restoring’’ away, though 
the Maytham Hall pew still stands de- 
fiant, with round table in the middle 
and comfortable chairs. Numerous 
timbered, lattice-windowed cottages, 
beautiful trees, emerald grass, and gen- 
uine English rustics unroll a sort of 
Constable-Gainsborough-Morland pan- 
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Hall, Rolvenden, Kent 


orama before one’s eyes, until finally 
the Hall is reached. The house is not 
remarkable outside, nor is it old—for 
England. There has been a Maytham 
Hall estate for centuries, but the pres- 
ent house is hardly two hundred years 
old, and has been partly burnt and re- 
stored of late years, so it looks quite 
new. But inside it has all the charm 
and coziness of a comfortable English 
home, than which none are more com- 
fortable, despite the lack of furnaces, 
electric lights, telephones, and refriger- 
ators. There is a drawing-room on 
the second floor, and on the ground 
floor a dear little room with roses 
climbing all over the wall-paper and the 
chintz-covered furniture; the dining- 
troom is charming, furnished in old - 
oak, and looking through three large 
windows on to the terrace and the 
lawn beyond. But the nicest of all the 
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rooms is the one that was intended fora 
billiard-room, but has now become the 
favorite sitting-room of the family. 
Here are warm, red walls, bookcases, a 
large table strewn with papers, old fur- 
niture, and a wide sofa invitingly drawn 
up to the fire. There is also a piano 
with pianola attached, and Mrs. Bur- 
nett told me she had got more pleasure 
out of it than from anything she had 
had foralong time. In summer, when 
the house was full of company, they 
would dance for hours to the pianola, 
and some of the staid and rather stiff 
English neighbors even got limbered 
up after hearing it once or twice. But 
when I was there a bright fire burned 
on the hearth, and seated before it on 
the sofa, with two dogs snuggled up at 
our feet, I had Mrs. Burnett all to my- 
self. Mrs. Burnett’s son, Vivian, the 
original of Little Lord Fauntleroy, was 
confined to his room by illness caused 
by overwork, and Mr. Townesend (to 
whom she was married some years ago) 
was in London arranging for the pro- 
duction of ‘‘Little Lord Fauntleroy” 
this winter. The play was to have been 
revived last year, but it was impossible 
to get a theatre that would give up all 
the matinées. ‘‘Fauntieroy’’ must 
have not only all the matinées, but a 
very young “‘star’’ as well, and a differ- 
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ent one of necessity every few years. 
This season the little girl chosen to play 
the title réle developed scarlet fever, 
and for a time it looked as if the little 
Lord would have to postpone his 
re-appearance; but a substitute was 
found, and the play was produced 
with Mr. Townesend asthe Earl. Mrs. 
Burnett had just finished the sequel to 
‘‘The Making of a Marchioness.’’ It 
had been her intention originally to 
make a long story about Emily Fox- 
Seton; but finding that the novel she 
was engaged on could not be finished 
in time to fulfil her promise of a serial 
for the Century Magazine, she wrote 
the shorter story, and has made ‘The 
Methods of Lady Walderhurst” a 
sequel. In this the rather common- 
place hero and heroine, who, how- 
ever, made such a romantic marriage, 
remain the same as to disposition, 
but placid Emily in her placid way 
goes through the most romantic and 
exciting adventures. They are so ex- 
citing that one of the editors of the 
sedate Cornhill, after reading the first 
few chapters, wrote to Mrs. Burnett, 
**Do \et her live!’’ I asked if she could 
let her live, or if she had plotted out 
everything beforehand. ‘‘Oh, no,”’ she 
said, ‘‘I have it all in me, and it comes 
out as I write, like a spider’s web.” 
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THE CROQUET GROUNDS 


‘The Making of a Marchioness’”’ 
gives some glimpses of Mrs. Bur- 
nett’s life at Maytham. ‘‘Lady Maria” 
is drawn from life, and the village treat 
took place on the grounds of the Hall, 
when the Rolvenden villagers were 
treated to tea, donkey rides, sports, 
and four hundred presents for young 
and old. On another occasion Mrs. 
Burnett had a cricket team of friends 
down from London to play the vil- 
lagers. There were great rejoicings in 
the village and great crowds in the 
house, and as the radius from which 
provisions are obtained is a large one, 
and means of communication few and 
slow, there was much responsibility for 
the steward. But he is a treasure, and 
the only. real anxiety was about the 
baths. There are only two bathrooms 
in the house, and so the London crick- 
eters had to take their baths with strict 
regard to punctuality and time-allow- 
ance. 

The villagers are devoted to Mrs. 
Burnett, for reasons that I learned dur- 
ing my visit. A great deal of kindness 
without condescension has won their 
hearts. Mrs. Burnett’s charity is not of 
the kind that bestows its old clothes on 
the bedridden, or preaches the beauty of 
resignation to the starving and home- 
less; and the rent regularly paid for an 


aged, childless couple, a spring bed for 
the aching limbs that had long known 
nothing kinder than a horsehair-sofa, 
as the only bed was too large to come 
downstairs, and the limbs too weak to 
go up, and numerous other thoughtful 
kindnesses, bring a shower of blessings 
on her from both the ‘‘Street’’ and the 
“*Lane.”’ 

The position of Rolvenden is indi- 
cated by its distance from other places, 
— London, Hastings, etc. I asked 
Mrs. Burnett how she happened to go 
there. ‘‘Oh, the agent knew just 
about what I wanted, and when I came 
and that door was open, and I saw ¢hzs, 
I decided at once.” ‘‘This’’ is a stone 
terrace extending along one side of the 
house and overlooking the tennis and 
croquet grounds. In the distance are 
low hills, and tall firs sweep the ground 
at the side of the lawn. In the middle 
a flight of steps, flanked by old ever- 
greens, leads to the tennis court, and 
at one side a narrow, worn stairway 
brings one to the rose-walk, a high wall 
on the right, with a broad belt of flowers 
below ‘it, and on the left clumps of 
shrubs, broken here and there by arches 
covered with roses, which admit glimp- 
ses of the lawn and the park beyond. 
At the end of this walk we entered the 
rose-garden, and though chill October 

















was upon us, the beauty af it was en- 
trancing. An old orchard with a high 
wall on three sides, and a semi-circular 
laurel hedge on the fourth, the walls 
covered with climbing roses, the old fruit 
trees, nearly all of them dead, gnarled 
and lichen-covered, some half fallen 
and some only stumps, but all covered 
with roses flinging branches to each 
other, or clinging tightly to their gray 
old supports. All between the trees 
are rose-bushes of every form and 
color, and in the middle of the garden 
is a sun-dial with moss-grown steps and 
old stone column. Immediately I 
cried: ‘‘Ah, that ‘s where Clorinda 
stood with the crimson rose-wreath on 
her hair.’” But Clorinda was never in 
the garden, for when Mrs. Burnett first 
went to Maytham it was nothing but 
an abandoned orchard, overgrown with 
weeds, which she, with a great love of 
gardening, saw the possibilities of and 
transformed. 

But the Marchioness’s methods were 
planned here, even if she was ‘‘made”’ 
elsewhere, for Mrs. Burnett works 
here in summer. She has a large 
table, with a drawer, a chair, and an 
oilcloth to cover everything in case 
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BY THE SUN-DIAL 


of rain, and a lovelier work-room could 
not be found, nor one better suited to 
its owner, who is a devoted gardener, 
and has filled all the odd nooks of her 
rose-garden with spring flowers so that 
its loveliness begins early. 

I visited the horses and the pigs, and 
admired the arched ceiling of the kit- 
chen. It was easy to see that Mrs. 
Burnett loves her English home and 
enjoys her life there, but she says she 
likes a dip into America every now and 
then, and is spending a few months 
here this winter while finishing her 
new book, ‘‘The Destiny of Bettina.’’ 
The story is of an ‘‘international’’ mar- 
riage, and of the period when such 
marriages were not the hackneyed oc- 
currences they have now become. Bet- 
tina’s views on the subject are novel 
and ‘‘intensely American.’’ Rather 
different from Mrs. Burnett’s former 
books, it promises to be one of her best. 

The park at Rolvenden, and the sur- 
rounding country, are beautiful, as 
most English landscapes are, the fa- 
mous ‘“‘weald of Kent’’ not least so. 
The neighboring villages are quaint and 
picturesque (one of them Mrs. Burnett 
described as ‘‘so picturesque as to be 
affected”), and the life in summer de- 














THE TERRACE 


lightful. In winter Mrs. Burnett goes 
to town; and by dividing her time in 
this way, she says, sees more of her 
friends than she could during the sea- 


Two Worlds 


By WILLIAM H. HAYNE 


A WORLD of ceaseless toil and strife, 
With vast extremes of death and life,— 
Passions that throb with love or hate, 
And dark complexities of Fate, — 

This is the world of Men. 


A mighty world where Thought is king, 
With words forever blossoming,— 

A realm no discord ever seeks, 

Peopled with silence that yet speaks, — 
This is the world of Books. 
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AN OUT-DOOR STUDY 


son in London, and has really become 
well acquainted in a few days at May- 
tham with people she had known 
slightly for many seasons in town. 














Farewell 
By NANA LOUISE HENRY 


WHO does not love the rose ? 

Who did not mourn 

Her beauty faded and her perished grace ? 
Although to take her place 

The lily fair another day was born, 
Lovely, on stately stem, 

Without the rose’s thorn. 


When sweet, capricious Spring, 

That had so long delayed 

To come, delayed to go, 

We loved her, lingering, 

For then we seemed to know 

How she was dear, 

Who bade farewell with smiles half gay, half sad, 
Winking away a tear. 


Then Summer came and strewed 

With largesse all her way. 

Shall we forget her dawn’s clear prophecy 
Of joy to be? 

The day’s fulfilment,—all the still delight 
Of golden noon, the loitering hours 

In solace of green shade 

Beneath her woven bowers, 

Where, as we mused 

Toil was in full repaid, 

Grief half forgot, 

The world redeemed, as though its sin were not. 
Shall we forget the skies she spread 

O’er our day-dreaming head ? 

The blue, whose drifting pearl 

And silver subtly fused, 

At close of day took wing for wider flight ; 
The mounting, rapturous flush, 

The slow descent 

To blessed evening’s hush— 

The joy, the peace, 

How should we have them cease ? 


But Autumn comes, with wealthy train 
Of corn and oil for future revelry, — 
Autumn, in splendor clad 

Of ruby and of gold,— 

How should we not be glad 

Her glory to behold? 

And yet, for all that we shall see 
Of that gay pageantry, 

Now are we fain 

To sigh for Summer’s close, 

As, when the lily came, 

We mourned the rose! 
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ECCE IBSEN!* 


By CHRISTIAN BRINTON 


Once upon a time, somewhere in Zealand, there walked behind his plough an old man in a smock-frock, 
who had looked upon men and things till he was wroth at heart ; thatis a man I like. 


NOTHING could be further 
from the truth than to as- 
sume that Dr. Henrik Ibsen 
isa mere Norwegian. As 
a matter of fact there flows 
in Dr. Ibsen’s veins not a 
single drop of Norse blood. 
During at least four gener- 
ations, his ancestors have 
been uniformly Danish, 
German, or Scotch. In- 
deed, through his great- 
grandmother, Wenche 
Dischington, a descendant of Elisa- 
beth Bruce, sister of King Robert the 
Bruce, Dr. Ibsen claims direct descent 
from the Royal Family of Scotland. 
The master builder, whose tempera- 
ment has always been characterized as 
peculiarly Norse, is in reality a “‘Scoto- 
Teutonic Dane,’’ with regal symptoms. 

Although misconceptions flourish 
concerning Dr. Ibsen’s ancestry, none 
exist regarding his birth. It is univer- 
sally conceded that he was born on 
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March 20, 1828, at Skien, a modest, 
unsuspecting town in southern Norway. 
His father, Knud Ibsen, was a keen- 
witted, vivacious man who conducted 
an extensive and varied business; the 
mother, though a rigid pietist, was 
not without touches of Teutonic 
sentiment and romance. Dr. Ibsen’s 
childhood, which was passed in Skien 
and at the Venstgb farm, a few miles 
distant, was brief and momentous. As 
a boy he was wholly serious and re- 
served, and his early impressions and 
tendencies shed unwonted light upon 
the future dramatist. Chief among Dr. 
Ibsen’s youthful recollections are those 
centering about the house where he 
was born, which was situated in Stock- 
mann’s Court, near the market-place. 
Overlooking the court were the church, 
the town hall, lockup, madhouse, and 
pillory. Next to the wild-eyed crea- 
tures or the wan and sinister faces of 
criminals which he saw behind bars, the 
boy seems to have been most vividly 
affected by a certain inmate of the 
church. This he describes as a “‘ white, 
stout, and heavy-limbed angel, with a 
bowl in his hand, on week-days sus- 
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DR. HENRIK IBSEN 
(Drawn for THe Critic by Mr. Ernest Haskell) 


pended high up under the roof, but on 
Sundays, when children were to be 
baptized, lowered gently into our 
midst.’”” 

One incident in particular serves to 
illustrate the boy’s early and acute ac- 
quisition of a conscience, while also 
forecasting the subsequent creator of 
Brand and Gregers Werle. It appears 
that among his christening gifts was a 
large silver coin, bearing on one side 
the features of a man the nurse called 
“King Fredrik Rex.’’ While Henrik 
was one day artfully rolling the coin 


along the floor, it disappeared into a 
crack. Realizing that it was an evil 
omen for the child to lose a christening 
gift, his parents had the floor torn up, 
without, however, being able to recover 
“King Fredrik Rex.” ‘‘For a long 
time afterwards,’’ said Dr. Ibsen in re- 
calling the event, ‘‘I looked upon my- 
self as a grave criminal, and whenever 
Peter Tysker, the town policeman, 
came out of the town hall and across 
to our front door, I ran as hurriedly as 
I could into the nursery, and hid under 
the bed.”’ 





















Ecce 


Henrik was not a sociable nor play- est child, he of course felt cruelly the 
ful boy, and when, owing to financial change in social status. He seldom 
troubles, the family was compelled to condescended to play with his brothers 
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DR. IBSEN ENLIGHTENING THE WORLD 
(From a drawing by Mr. William Strang, courtesy of Messrs. F. Keppel & Co.) 


move to the humble Venst@b property, and sisters, but summer and winter 
his demeanor became even more omi- shut himself up in a little room all 
nous and forbidding. He was then alone ‘‘and fastened the door with a 
fully eight years of age, and, asthe old- hasp.’’ According to his sister, the 
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ENFLAMING THE UNIVERSE 


other children resented this reclusion 
and used to bombard the door and win- 
dows with stones and snowballs. In re- 
sponse, Henrik would dart angrily out 
after them, but, the sister continues, 
‘nothing ever came of his appearance, 
and when he had chased us far enough 
off he went back to his closet.” 

Meanwhile, beyond the door, Henrik 
was already contriving a career and fos- 
tering in miniature his capacity for in- 
dependence and isolation. He passed 
entire days reading, drawing, and cut- 
ting out little figures which he made to 
stand, or move about in serious fashion, 
prototypes of the selfish men and im- 
passioned, self-sacrificing women who 
were to illumine the great cycle of his- 
torical and social dramas. The room 
was enriched by a dilapidated desk, a 
tall clock which would not go, and a 
curious assortment of old books, among 
them, Harrison’s ‘‘History of Lon- 
don,’ which Hedvig, in ‘‘The Wild 
Duck,”’ afterwards recalls with such 
child-like magic. 

The boy’s public accomplishments 
were confined to appearing as a presti- 
digitator on Sunday afternoons before 
the family and friends. During these 








incantations he was arrayed in a 
short jacket and stood ‘‘behind a 
large chest which was decorated 
and draped for the occasion, and 
where he presided over perform- 
ances that appeared like witchcraft 
to the amazed ‘spectators.’’ Yet 
despite his uncommon proficiency 
in the magic arts he seems to have 
required the assistance of a younger 
brother, who was concealed inside 
the chest. His collaborator de- 
manded fancy prices for his services 
and threatened a public scandal if 
the recompense were inadequate, 
and, ‘‘as that would have been, toa 
boy with Henrik’s disposition, the 
most dreadful thing that could 
have happened, he always promised 
everything the other demanded.”’ 
When he was fourteen, the fam- 
ily returned to Skien, and two 
years later the boy was apprenticed 
to an apothecary in Grimstad. He 
had wished to become a painter, but 
financial conditions left no room for in- 
dividual choice. Yet throughout his life 
he has retained a fervid interest in art, 
drawing and painting assiduously until 
he was past thirty, and afterward col- 
lecting the admirable series of Renais- 
sance masters which now adorn his 
apartments in Kristiania. The original 
sketch, entitled ‘‘ Public Opinion under 
the Lash,”’ here published, more than 
justifies the claim that Dr. Ibsen was 
‘a not unsuccessful dilettante artist.” 
Fortunately for the boy’s develop. 
ment, Grimstad was even smaller than 
Skien, numbering at that period, ac- 
cording to Dr. papen Derely ; 
eight hundred inhabitants. 
The chief events were the 
coming or going of vessels, 
and the entire social life 
of the community focussed 
around the apothecary’s, 
where gossipers and idlers 
gathered at all hours to 


discuss topics of local 
or general moment. The 
youthful apprentice was 


thus affordeda providential 
opportunity for the study 
of human nature and char- 
acter. Behind the counter 

















where he filled out prescriptions or 
pasted labels on bottles, he mentally 
stenographed the petty weaknesses and 
failings of his patrons, their maladies 
and shortcomings, both physical and 
moral. Those unerring and unflinch- 
ing diagnoses of mind and motive 
which later reveal themselves in word 
or gesture, clearly date from the five 
years Dr. Ibsen passed in the Grimstad 
apothecary shop. 

Meanwhile he was, of course, fulmi- 
nating far greater things. In addition 
to preparing himself for the study of 
medicine, he perpetrated at chance mo- 
ments considerable verse, both lyric 
and patriotic. The cryptic, self-cen- 
tred youth was by no means popular 
with the little community, and one of 
its residents speaks of his having gone 
about ‘‘like an enigma, secured with 
seven seals.’’ His**glowing’’ ode ‘*To 
Hungary,’’ on the occasion of the 
Magyar defeat in the summer of 1849, 
and his series of ‘‘resounding’’ sonnets 
entitled ‘‘Scandinavians, Awake! An 
Appeal to the Norwegian and 
Swedish Brothers,’’ called 
forth by the war between 
Germany and Denmark, 
aroused the derision of his 
townsfolk. They looked with 
mingled suspicion and dis- 
trust upon the little pill- 
mixer who dared to have 
opinions of his own on na- 
tional issues. But Henrik 
Ibsen, pharmacist’s appren- 
tice and incipient dramatist, 
proved himself equal to the 
crisis, and both factions were 
soon, as he puts it, ‘‘on a 
war footing.’’ It is not on 
record that he inadvertently 
poisoned any of the attack- 
ing party, but by epigram 
and caricature he seems to 
have more than held his 
gene. Long after he left 

rimstad, there still hung in 
the back room of the apoth- 
ecary shop a number of draw- 
ings showing the local pillars 
of society disporting the heads 
of dogs, hogs, or asses. This 
constituted the first and pos- 
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sibly the only exhibition of Ibsen 
originals, and its spirit was propheti- 
cally secessionist. 

It is fruitful to note the hints 
and recollections of childhood which 
abound in the Ibsen plays. ‘‘The 
Wild Duck,” of course, contains defi- 
nite memories, and the early years at 
home must have suggested the descrip- 
tion of wealthy John Gynt’s house- 
hold in ‘‘ Peer Gynt.’’ In ‘* The League 
of Youth’’ are glimpses of that petty 
exclusiveness which at a later period 
proved a source of humiliation to 
the entire family, and in ‘‘When We 
Dead Awaken’’ the sculptor Rubek 


‘surely has in mind these Grimstad 


caricatures when he speaks of subtly 
giving his portrait busts of respectable 





citizens ‘‘pompous_ horse-faces, self- 


opinionated donkey-muzzles, lop-eared, 
low-browed dog-skulls, and fatted 
swine-snouts.”’ 

When, in March, 1850, Henrik Ibsen 
went to Kristiania to prepare for his 
matriculation and begin his professional 
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y studies, he was already 
' more addicted to literature 
than to medicine. He 
brought with him a number 
of poems, individual in 
tone, yet echoing limply 
the current romanticism, 
and a school-boy tragedy, 
‘*Catilina,” which embodied 
his youthful revolutionary 
enthusiasm. At Heltberg’s 
flourishing ‘‘student fac- 
tory” his school-fellows 
were Bjgrnson and Vinje, 
and all three quickly began 
to rehearse brave, inflam- 
matory plans for the future. 
The results of Dr. Ibsen’s 
examination were not tran- 
S scendent, and this, coupled 
IN HIS STUDY with the acceptance by the 

Kristiania Theatre of his 
one-act drama, ‘‘The Hero’s Mound,”’ induced him to spurn the allurements of 
a professional career. The play sustained three performances, and its success 
confirmed his determination to court a vista of poverty and letters. 

Nothing could better augur a triumphant future for Dr. Ibsen than the 
fate which now enveloped ‘‘Catilina.’’ As customary with the first-fruits of 
genius, no publisher would print it, and no manager would guarantee it a 
production. Finally, though a ‘‘self-denying” friend, Schulerud, printed it 
at his own expense under the mellifluous pseudonym of ‘‘Brynjolf Bjarme,”’ 
the world declined to betray ecstasy. The critics, save one,—there is always 
one exception to mortal sluggishness,—regarded 
it as adolescent, and the Scandinavian reading 
public invested in barely thirty copies. 

At this time the author and the publisher of 
*‘Catilina” were living on a scale which was the 
antithesis of epicurean. They were obliged to 
share not only one room but one bed, and dining 
was quite beyond the scope of Schulerud’s monthly 
remittance. ‘‘In order,’’ says Botten-Hansen, 
‘that this might not become known, and they 
suffer loss of credit thereby at their lodgings, 
they used to go out at dinner-time, not returning 
until the people in the house might suppose that 
they had eaten. Then they drank their coffee, 
and ate with it some bread, and this had to pass 
for dinner.’’ Nonetheless the investment, both 
mental and financial, in ‘‘Catilina”’ ultimately 
brought its reward, though not in the most flatter- 
ing guise. Some weeks later, ‘‘when their stomachs 
were as empty as their purses,’’ they managed to 
sell the remainder of the edition to a huckster for 
wrapping paper. ‘‘And for the next few days,”’ 
remarked Dr. Ibsen with a possible suggestion 
of irony, “‘we lacked none of the necessaries of 
ON KARL JOHANS GADE life.” 
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Yet despite the blow 
which destiny dealt ‘‘Cati- 
lina,’’ Ibsen’s own revolu- 
tionary ardor, of which 
the play was but a facet, 
remained unimpaired. 
Shortly after his appear- 
ance in the capital he 
participated in two fever- 
ish demonstrations. In 
one of these he figured 
with Bj@rnson in a protest 
against the banishment of 
Harring, a picturesque 
incendiary,and on another 
occasion he narrowly es- 
caped martyrdom in con- 
nection with the arrest and 
imprisonment of Abild- 
gaard, a socialist fellow- 
student. 
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VISITING ROYALTY 


His ideas assumed definite form early the following year, when, 


together with Botten-Hansen and Vinje, he founded a weekly paper called, 


comprehensively, Zhe Man. .To The Man Dr. Ibsen 
contributed ‘‘ Norma, or a Politician’s Love,’’ a satire 
in which he openly lampooned certain members of the 
Storthing, and also numerous poems saturated with 
the peasant romantics of Munch and Paludan-Miiller. 
After experiencing a tepid infancy, Zhe Man con- 
tracted the myth-laden title of Andhrimmer, but even 
this failed to inflate a total circulation of nearly one 
hundred copies, and finally the joirft proprietors bowed, 
with dignity, to the inevitable. Nothing could have 
béen more fortunate than the misfortune which at- 
tended the venture, for to have launched a prosperous 
journal would have been a sad blow to struggling 
genius, and would, furthermore, have denied its pro- 
jectors the serene joy of gradually watching stray 
copies become bibliographical prizes. 

Though his success thus far had been intermittent, 
Dr. Ibsen was appointed, in November, 1851, ‘‘in- 
structor’’ to the theatre recently established in Bergen 
-by Ole Bull. The following summer he visited Den- 
mark and Germany in order to study the foreign stage, 
and during the five years he remained in Bergen ac- 
quired that surpassing knowledge of dramatic con- 
struction which characterizes all his subsequent plays. 
As ‘‘instructor,’’ he mounted in turn for the vivacious, 
pleasure-loving Bergenske, Scribe, Dumas fére, Shake- 
speare, Heiberg, and the national classics, Holberg and 
Oehlenschleger. He also produced each year one of 
his own plays, ‘‘St. John’s Night,’’ ‘‘ Fru Inger of 
Ostraat,” “Olaf Liljekrans,” and ‘‘The Feast at Sol- 
haug,” all receiving their premieres at Bergen. Dr. 
Ibsen’s sojourn in the sprightly Hanseatic town was 
propitious despite his meagre salary, and he seems to 

have made many friends. Professor Dietrichson, 
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who afterward knew the poet in Rome 
and Dresden, speaks of having met 
him every day, ‘‘with his lively eyes 
and his bushy brown beard, taking a 
brisk constitutional.’’ Now Bjernson 
explicitly asserts that the beard was 
“‘coal-black,’’ thus placing earnest stu- 
dents of the Scandinavian drama in a 
cruel quandary. 

For a certain period the poet-satirist 
now condescended to believe in those 
conventions in which it is deemed cir- 
cumspect to believe. He admitted the 
claims of friendship, patriotism, and 
love, being repaid for the latter conces- 
sion by many years of qualified happi- 
ness. The post of director of the 
Norwegian Theatre in Kristiania being 
offered to him, he left Bergen in the 
summer of 1857,marrying,the following 
year, Freken Susanna Daae Thoresen, 
a step-daughter of the novelist, Fru 
Magdalene Thoresen. His career at 
Kristiania was marked by incomplete 
recognition as poet and dramatist, and 
was spiced 7 bitterness and contro- 
versy. Together with Bjornson, Vinje, 
Sars, and other aggressive spirits, he 
founded ‘‘The Norwegian Society” 
with a view to breaking the supremacy 
of the Danish literary and dramatic 
faction in the capital. The young na- 
tionalists used to meet at Botten-Han- 
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sen’s rooms or in the little L’Orsa’s 
Café, where they read their poems and 
essays with unflinching fervour. On 
these occasions Bjgrnson would recite 
those simple, appealing songs which 
occur in ‘‘Synngvé Solbakken,” 
‘‘Arne,”’ or ‘‘En Glad Gut,” while 
Ibsen would rehearse the mystic in- 
certitude of ‘*Terje Vigen” or ‘‘Pa 
Vidderne.’’ Yet all was not elusive 
lyricism, for the poet-patriots soon had 
the opportunity of rejoicing over the 
final departure for Copenhagen of Bor- 
gaard and his Danish players. 

The sterling work accomplished by 
the little group was, however, counter- 
acted by the arrogant stupidity of both 
press and public, who declined to con. 
cede that its members possessed un- 
questioned genius. Throughout his 
term as director of the Norwegian 
Theatre Dr. Ibsen was reviled on all 
sides. Actresses ventilated their griev- 
ances in the papers, and the director 
was charged with ‘‘dishonesty’’ and 
with ‘‘boundless vanity.’’ His plays, 
including ‘‘The Chieftains,” ‘‘ Love's 
Comedy,” and ‘‘ The Pretenders,” were 
hailed as ‘‘Norwegian weeds’ and 
**Norwegian trash.’’ ‘‘Love’s Com- 
edy”’ in particular called forth shrieks 
of dismay, one writer saying that it 
was ‘‘a commendation of celibacy, 
showing that H. Ibsen must have had 
Roman Catholic notions in his head 
when he wrote it.’’ The failure of the 
Norwegian Theatre now left Dr. Ibsen 
in distressing straits. His royalties 
amounted to almost nothing, and cer- 
tain misguided friends even tried to 
secure him a position in the custom- 
house. Meanwhile he endeavored to 
obtain from the state the ‘‘poet’s sal- 
ary,’’ such as Bjernson enjoyed, but 
one of the officials objected on the 
ground that ‘‘the person who had writ- 
ten ‘Love’s Comedy’ deserved a stick 
rather than a stipend.’’ After delays 
and disappointments, an annual grant 
was finally voted him, and in the spring 
of 1864 he turned his back upon petti- 
ness and apathy and cast his eyes to- 
ward the luminous enchantment of 
Italy. 

Though when he left the heartless, 
virgin-queen city of the north he had 
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no intention of remaining abroad per- 
manently, it was nearly thirty years be- 
fore Dr. Ibsen again identified himself 
with life in Kristiania. He lived first in 
Rome, then Dresden, then Miinchen, 
again in Italy, and once more in 
iinchen, visiting, meanwhile, Egypt 
and the Orient. Finally, some ten years 
ago, he returned to the Norwegian 
capital, where he now resides. During 
this time he has produced, on the aver- 
age, a play every two years. Absence 
from his native land served to intensify 
early impressions, to give him, as it 
were, points of vantage. Under the 
ilexes by the Lake of Nemi, among the 
lemon-groves of Ischia, at Sorrento and 
Amalfi, in the Tyrol or the Saxon and 
Bavarian capitals, he crystallized those 
profoundly daring and analytical plays 
which have shattered convention and 
established the supremacy of the mod- 
ern drama. Although Dr. Ibsen lived 
away from Norway, he continued in 
close touch with events at home, al- 
ways reading the Scandinavian papers 
—including advertisements — and as- 
sociating with those of his country- 
men whom he chanced to meet abroad. 
During his first sojourn in Italy he saw 
considerable of Professor Dietrichson, 
who was then Librarian of the Scandi- 
navian Clubin Rome. They frequently 
took jaunts together, on which occa- 
sions Dr. Ibsen would disport ‘‘a very 
broad-brimmed soft hat, with a sky-blue 
lining,”” which his friends christened 
“the Blue Grotto,” and which procured 
for him with the country-folk the title 
of ‘‘il Cappellone’’—the ‘‘ Big Hat.”’ 
The composition of Dr. Ibsen’s 
searching indictments of contemporary 
life was attend- 
ed by a more 
complete _af- 
firmation of his 
individuality 
both _intellec- 
tual and _per- 
sonal. Careful 
comparison of 
numerous por- 
traits dating 
from this period 
proves that un- 
til about 1869 
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he wore a full beard, afterward ex- 
hibiting his chin and upper lip, as 
noted in all recent photographs. In 
conversations with Dr. Georg Brandes 
and also in certain letters to the Danish 
critic, Dr. Ibsen discloses more . fully 
than anywhere else his attitude on 
questions social, political, and zsthetic. 
All his life he has been a doubter, a 
questioner, an exposer of hypocrisy 
and sham, and the high-priest of indi- 
vidualism. ‘‘The State,’’ he says in 
one memorable letter, ‘‘has its root in 
time, and will ripe and rot in time. 
Greater things than it will fall—re- 
ligion, for example. Neither moral 
conceptions nor art-forms have an 
eternity before them. How much are 
we really in duty bound to pin our faith 
to? Who will guarantee me that on 
Jupiter two and two do not make five?”’ 
In another letter he takes Bjgrnson to 
task for believing in the majority fal- 
lacy, Dr. Ibsen himself, of course, hold- 
ing that ‘‘the minority is always in the 
right.”’ He was deeply disgusted with 
the Paris Commune for having ‘‘gone 
and spoilt’’ his ‘‘excellent state-theory, 
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“PUBLIC OPINION UNDER THE LASH” 
(An original satirical sketch by Dr. Ibsen) 


or rather non-state-theory.’’ Russia he 
admired vastly. ‘‘A splendid coun- 
try!’’ he once exclaimed, ‘“‘think of 
al] the grand oppression they have, 
think of all the glorious love of liberty 
it engenders!’’ 

A taciturn, laconic man, Dr. Ibsen 
has naturally been spared the incubus of 
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DR. IBSEN’S EXPENSES FOR SIX DAYS WHILE 
TRAVELLING IN ITALY MAY, 1867 


friendships. ‘‘Friends,’’ he says, ‘‘are 
a costly luxury, and when one invests 
one’s capital in a vocation or a mission 
in life, one cannot afford to have 
friends.”” Marriage he naturally re- 
gards as astill greater hindrance to the 
independehce of the individual. Al- 
though often cited as a champion of 
feminine emancipation, Dr. Ibsen re- 
fuses to endorse the persistent en- 
croachments of the present-day woman. 
His own wife has always been kept 
securely in the background and neither 
assists nor inspires. The confession 
that John Stuart Mill owed the best 
that was in his writings to his wife 
seemed preposterous to Dr. Ibsen. 
“‘Fancy,’’ he said, ‘if you had to 
read Hegel or Krause with the thought 
that you did not know for certain 
whether it was Mr. or Mrs. Hegel, or 
Mr. or Mrs. Krause you had before 
you!’’ 

Dr. Ibsen has never belonged to 
any party and has always remained 
superior to political issues at home and 
abroad. The singular breadth of his 
attitude on this point seems best ex- 
pressed in the words: “‘It is all one 
to me whether the dog eat the pig 
or the pig the dog.’’ After one of his 
visits home, during which party feeling 
had been particularly bitter, he re- 
marked that ‘‘ Norway was not inhabi- 
ted by two million human beings, but 
by two million dogs and cats.’’ 

Through the storms of protest 
evoked by his plays, as well as during 
their ultimate success, Dr. Ibsen has 

















remained impassive, inscrutable. He 
has never discussed nor defendéd their 
theses, and will permit no reference to 
them in his presence. The bedlamite 
receptions accorded ‘“‘The  Doll’s 
House” and ‘‘Ghosts’” left him un- 
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ington, D. C., would permit no read- 
ings in her home from plays by that 
‘foul-mouthed Ibsen who recognizes 
no law, human or divine.’’ To per- 
sonal attacks Dr. Ibsen has been 
equally impervious, never shuddering 





DR. HENRIK IBSEN 
(From a wood-cut by M, Félix Vallotton) 


moved. To hear them called ‘‘dull 
dirt long drawn out,” ‘‘loathsome and 
fetid,’’ “‘ garbage and offal,’’ or ‘‘maun- 
derings of nook-shotten Norwegians,’’ 
never drew his fire. It mattered little 
to him that a Swedish hostess wrote on 
her invitations, ‘‘You are politely re- 
quested not to discuss ‘The Doll’s 
House,’ ’’ or that a woman of Wash- 


under such choice characterizations as 
‘*a crazy fanatic,’’ ‘‘an egotist and a 
bungler,’’ ‘‘a Zola with a wooden leg,”’ 
or ‘‘a gloomy sort of ghoul bent on 
groping for horrors.’’ All these have 
seemed to the master builder merely 
short-sighted compliments. He had 
stirred the pool, and could wait until 
the water cleared. 
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MS, VERSES “ TIL NORGE ”’ AND ORIGINAL SKETCHES OF COSTUMES BY DR. IBSEN 


During the current decade Dr. Ibsen 
has assumed cosmic proportions. As 
a dramatist he has but one peer — 
Eschylus; as a man he has been more 
discussed than any figure in contem- 

orary life. Streets and squares have 

een named after him and intolerable 
statues have been erected to his mem- 
ory. Kings, even, have left their 
carriages to walk beside him. His per- 
sonal appearance—the rebellious hair 
and beard, the Zeus-like forehead, the 
defiant eyes and inflexible lips, have 














ORIGINAL COSTUME SKETCHES BY DR. IBSEN WHEN 
STAGE DIRECTOR 





become legendary. Every nameless 
scribbler who visits Kristiania during 
the summer months writes columns of 
sacred impertinences on the strength 
of having passed Dr. Ibsen in Karl 
Johans Gate or caught a glimpse 
of him at the Grand Hotel, where he 
reads the papers and sips his cognac, 
always occupying a chair marked ‘‘RE- 
SERVED FOR DR. IBSEN.” Nearly all 
these amiable fabulists revamp the stock 
stories about his drinking alternate 
drafts of brandy and beer, or about his 
having a plate-glass mirror inside his 
hat and contemplating his countenance 
with approval every few minutes. A 
few fling themselves upon him, and an 
infinitesimal number step inside the 
doors of his apartment at No. 1. Ar- 
bins Gade. ven these latter have 
failed, unaccountably, to note that the 
brass plate bearing his name is on the 
left, not the right, as one enters, and 
that the floor of his study is covered 
with linoleum, not rugs. In the inter- 
est of the picturesque it should be re- 
called that the tram-cars which buzz 
along the Drammensveien just outside 
Dr. Ibsen’s windows are painted blue. 
For the salvation of posterity it should 
be placed on record that he rents his 
apartment furnished, and that only the 
pictures and a few bibelots are his 
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ACKNOWLEDGED SPECIMEN OF DR. IBSEN’S HANDWRITING, AND SIGNATURE, AT THE AGE OF SIXTY-SIX 


property; also that he declines to write 
autographs or indite dedications save 
with his own particular gold pen. The 
question of personal attire, which is 
usually confined to a word about the 
perpetual frock suit and top hat, might 
be embellished by the detail that Dr. 
Ibsen wears scarfs of white batiste, and 
that, though he formerly did so, he no 
longer blacks his own boots. Incident- 
ally, and finally, a word of admonition 
should be addressed those who, in their 
simplicity, speak or write of ‘*Mr.” 
Ibsen, ‘‘Hr.’’ Ibsen, ‘‘Herr’’ Ibsen, 
etc., etc. His correct title is Dr.— 


Doctor of Philology Aon. causa—and he 
insists on the explicit application of 
the Dr. 

This indignant, implacable man has 
all his life been misunderstood and ma- 





ligned. Although at times frank and 
communicative, his almost habitual re- 
serve, his singular shyness of soul, 
have repelled the public. When fame 
came, it must have seemed trivial 
to the master builder, bringing, as it 
did, so much that was petty and pry- 
ing. During the past few months he 
has been reconciled with his old friend, 
rival, and antagonist, Bjernson, and 
has penned with difficulty a few scat- 
tered pages of his autobiography. His 
life-work is finished, and he now paces 
the floor like a sick wolf, or lies ona 
bed of pain awaiting, impassively, the 
visible or the invisible. He has been 
greater, calmer, more courageous than 
his fellows, and perhaps that is why 
the pigmies have sometimes laughed at 
him with brush, or pencil,—or with pen. 





The Dead Level of Intelligence 


By GERALD STANLEY LEE 


YOUR hostess introduces you to a 
man in a drawing room. ‘‘Mr, C 
belongs to a Browning Club, too,” she 
says. 

What are you going to do about it? 
Are you going to talk about Browning? 

Not if Browning is one of your alive 
places. You will reconnoitre first — 
James Whitcomb Riley or EllaWheeler 
Wilcox. There is no telling where The 
Enemy will bring you up, if you do 
not. He may tell you something about 
Browning you never knew—something 
you have always wanted to know,—but 
you will be hurt that he knew it. He 
may be the original Grammarian of 
“‘The Grammarian’s Funeral’’ (whom 
Robert Browning took—and knew per- 
fectly well that he took—the one poetic 
moment of his life), but his belonging to 
a Browning Club—The Enemy, that is 
—does not mean anything to you or to 
anyone else nowadays—either about 
Browning or about himself. 

There was a time once, when, if a 
man revealed in a conversation that he 
was familiar with poetic structure in 
John Keats, it meant something about 
the man—his temperament, his pro- 
ducing or delighting power. It means 
now, that he has taken a course in 
poetics in college, or teaches English 
in a High School, and is carrying 
deadly information about with him 
wherever he goes. It does not mean 
that he has a spark of the Keats spirit 
in him, or that he could have endured 
being in the same room with Keats, or 
Keats could have endured being in 
the same room with him, for fifteen 
minutes. 

There is no more sorry or significant 
inconvenience in modern life than the 
almost constant compulsion in it of 
finding people out—making a distinc- 
tion between the people who know a 
beautiful thing and are worth while 
and the boors of culture—the people 
who know all about it. One sees them 
on every hand to-day, many of them 
- occupying positions of importance. 
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They have been taken through all the 
regular means of education, from the 
bottom to the top, but they always 
belong to the intellectual lower classes 
whatever their positions may be, be- 
cause they are clumsy and futile with 
knowledge-—because they are not mas- 
ters. Their culture has not been made 
over into themselves and does not be- 
long to them, and cannot be made to 
belong to them. They have acquired 
it largely under mob-influence (the 
dead level of intelligence) and all that 
they can do with it—with what they 
do not want—is to force it on other 
people who do not want it. 

Whether in the origin, processes, or 
results of their learning, these people 
have all the attributes of amob. Their 
influence and force in civilization is a 
mob influence, and it operates in the 
old and classic fashion of mobs upon 
all who oppose it. 

It constitutes at present the most 
important and securely intrenched in- 
timidating force that modern society 
presents, against the actual culture of 
the world, whether in the schools or 
out of it. Its voice is in every street, 
and its shout of derision may be heard 
in almost every walk of life against all 
who refuse to conform toit. There are 
but very few who refuse. Millions of 
human beings, young and old, in meek 
and willing rows are seen on every 
side, standing before It,—THE DEAD 
LEVEL—anxious to do anything to be 
graded up to it, or to be graded down 
to it—offering their heads to be taken 
off, their necks to be stretched, or 
their waists—willing to live footless all 
their days—anything—anything what- 
ever, bless their hearts! to know that 
they are on the Level, the Dead 
Level, the precise and exact Dead 
Level of Intelligence. 

The fact that this mob-power keeps 
its hold by using books instead of 
bricks, is merely a matter of form, It 
occupies most of the strategic positions 
just now in the highways of learning, 
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and it does all the things that mobs 
do, and does them in the way that 
mobs do them. In a frenzy of labor 
it despoils gardens, lays its own palaces 
low, dictates fates to those who build 
palaces for the world and keep them 
open in it. With its workhouses, in 
parks, jails called schools, —factories to 
learn to love in, treadmills to learn to 
sing in, it girdles its belt of drudgery 
around the world and carries bricks 
and mortar to the clouds. It shouts 
to every human being across the spaces 
—the outdoors of life: ‘‘Who goes 
there? Comethou withus. Dig thou 
with us. Root or die!’’ 

Every vagrant joy-maker and world- 
builder this modern day can boast— 
genius, lover, singer, artist, —has had to 
have his struggle with the hod-carriers 
of culture and if a lover of books has 
not enough love in him to refuse to be. 
coerced into joining the huge Intimi- 
dator, the aggregation of the Reading 
Labor Unions of the world, which 
rules the world, there is little hope for 
him. All true books draw quietly 
away from him. Their spirit is a spirit 
that shall not know him—a spirit he 
shall never know. 

It would be hard to find a more sig- 
nificant fact with regard to the ruling 
culture of modern life than the almost 
total displacement of temperament in 
it,—its blank, staring inexpressiveness. 
We have lived our lives so long under 
the domination of the ‘‘Cultured man 
must’ theory of education —the in- 
dustry of heing well-informed has 
gained such headway with us, that out 
of all of the crowds of the civilized we 
prefer to live with to-day, one must go 
very far to find a cultivated man who has 
not violated himself in his knowledge, 
who has not given up his last chance 
at distinction—that is, his last chance 
to have his knowledge fit him closely 
and express him and belong to him. 

The time was when knowledge was 
made to fit people like their clothes. 
But now that we have come to the 
point where we pride ourselves on 
educating people in rows and civilizing 
them in the bulk, ‘‘If a man ‘has the 

rivilege of being born by himself—of 
Goinning his life by himself, it is as 
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much as he can expect,”’ says the typi- 
cal Board of Education. The result 
is,—so far as his being educated is 
concerned —the average man looks 
back to his first birthday as his last 
chance of being treated as God made 
him, and as he is—a special creation by 


himself. ‘‘The Almighty may deal 
with a man, when He makes him, as a 
special creation by himself. He may 
manage to do it afterward. We can- 


not,’”’ says The Board, succinctly, 
drawing its salary; ‘‘it increases the 
tax rate.’’ 

The problem is dealt with simply 
enough. There is just so much cloth 
to be had and just so many young and 
two-legged persons to be covered with 
it—and that is the end of it. The 
growing child walks down the years— 
turns every corner of life—with Vistas 
of Ready-Made Clothing hanging be- 
fore him, closing behind him. Unless 
he shall fit himself to these clothes—he 
is given to understand—down the pity- 
ing, staring world he shall go, naked, 
all his days, like a dream in the night. 


It is a general principle that a 
nation’s life can be said to be truly a 
civilized life in proportion as it is 
expressive, and in proportion as all 
the persons in it, in the things they 
know and in the things they do, are 
engaged in expressing what they are. 

A generation may be said to stand 
forth in history, to be a great and 
memorable generation in art and let- 
ters, in material and spiritual creation, 
in proportion as the knowledge of that 
generation was fitted to the people who 
wore it, and the things they were doing 
in it and thethings they were born todo. 

If it were not contradicted by almost 
every attribute of what is being called 
an age of special and general culture, 
it would seem to be the first axiom of 
all culture that knowledge can only be 
made to be true knowledge by being 
made to fit people, and to express them 
as their clothes fit them and express 
them. 

But we do not want knowledge in 
our civilization to fit people as their 
clothes fit them. _We do not even 
want their clothes to fit them. The 
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people themselves do not want it. 
There is no more striking and signifi- 
cant fact of our modern life than that 
it is an elaborate and organized en- 
deavor, on the part of almost every 
person in it, to escape from being 
fitted, either in knowledge or in any- 
thing else. The first symptom of 
civilization—of the fact that a man is 
becoming civilized—is that he wishes 
to appear to belong where he does not. 
It is looked upon as the spirit of the 
age. le wishes to be learned, that 
no one may find out how little he 
knows. He wishes to be religious, 
that no one may see how wicked he is. 
He wishes to be respectable, that no 
one may know that he does not respect 
himself. The result mocks at us from 
every corner in life. Society is a 
struggle to get into the wrong clothes. 
Culture is a struggle to learn the things 
that belong to someone else. Black 
Mollie (who is the cook next door) pre- 
sented her betrothed last week—a 
stable hand on the farm —with an 
eight-dollar manicure set. She did 
not mean to sum up the condition of 
culture in the United States in this 
simple and-tender act. But she did. 

Michael O’ Hennessy, who lives under 
the hill sums it up also. He has 
just bought a brougham in which he 
and Mrs. O’H. can be seen almost 
any pleasant Sunday driving in the 
Park. It is not to be denied that 
Michael O’Hennessy, sitting in his 
brougham, is a genuinely happy-look- 
ing object. But it is not the brougham 
itself that Michael enjoys. What he 
enjoys is the fact that he has bought 
the brougham and that the brougham 
that he has bought, belongs to some- 
one else. ._ Mrs. John Brown-Smith, 
who presides at our tubs from week 
to week and who comes to us in 
a brilliant silk waist —(removed for 
business)—has just bought a piano to 
play ‘“‘Hold the Fort” on, with one 
finger, when the neighbors are passing 
by—a fact which cannot be said to be 
without national significance — which 
sheds light upon schools and upon col- 
lege catalogues and upon conditions of 
learning through the whole United 
States. 


It would be a great pity if a man 
could not know the things that have 
always belonged before to other men 
to know, and it is the essence of cul- 
ture that he should know these things, 
but his appearing to know things that 
belong to someone else—his desire to 
appear to know them—heaps up dark- 
ness. The more things there are a 
man knows without knowing the in- 
side of them—the spirit of them—the 
more kinds of an ignoramus he is. It 
is not enough to say that the learned 
man (learned in this way) is merely 
ignorant. His ignorance is placed 
where it counts the most,—generally,— 
at the fountain heads of society, and 
he radiates ignorance. Every new 
thing he learns—every masterpiece he 
touches, is blighted by him. 

It would be hard to find a more 
serious menace in human society to 
real culture, than the innumerable 
people one sees about to-day (they are 
seen almost everywhere) appearing to 
know the wrong things,—things that 
do not belong to them to know—that 
they have no spiritual right to appear 
to know. 

There are three objections to the 
Dead Level of Intelligence,—getting 
people at all hazards, alive or dead, to 
know certain things. First, the things 
that a person who learns in this way 
appears to know are damned by his 
appearing to know them. Second, he 
keeps other people who might know 
them from wanting to. Third, he 
poisons his own life, by appearing 
to know—by even desiring to appear 
to know—what is not in him to 
know. He takes away the last hope 
he can ever have of really knowing 
the thing he appears to know, and, 
unless he is careful, the last hope he 
can ever have of really knowing any- 
thing. He destroys The Thing a man 
does his knowing with. It is not the 
least pathetic phase of the great in- 
dustry of being well informed that 
thousands of men and women may be 
seen on every hand giving up their 
lives that they may appear to live, and 
giving up knowledge that they may 
appear to know, taking pains for vac- 
uums. Success in appearing to know 
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is success in locking oneself outside of 
knowledge, and all that can be said of 
the most learned man that lives—if he 
is learned in this way—is that he 
knows more things that he does not 
know, about more things, than any 
man inthe world. He runs the gamut 
of ignorance. 

In the meantime, as long as the in- 
dustry of being well-informed is the 
main ideal of living in the world, as 
long as every man’s life, chasing the 
shadow of some other man’s life, goes 
hurrying by, grasping at Ignorance, 
there is nothing we can do—most of 
us—as educators, but to rescue a youth 
now and then from the rush and wait 
for results both good and evil to 
work themselves out. Those of us 
who respect every man’s life, and 
delight in it and in the dignity of the 
things that belong to it, would like 
to do many things. We should be 
particularly glad to join hands in 
the “‘practical’’ things that are being 
hurried into the hurry around us. 
But they do not seem to us practical. 
The only practical thing we know of 
that can be done with a man who does 
not respect himself, is to get him to. 
It is true, no doubt, that we cannot re- 
spect another man’s life for him, but 
we are profoundly convinced that we 
cannot do anything more practical for 
such a man’s life than respecting it 
until he respects it himself, and we are 
convinced also that until he does re- 
spect it himself, respecting it for him is 
the only thing that anyone else can do 
—the beginning and end of all action 
for him and of all knowledge. De- 
mocracy to-day in education—as in 
everything else—is facing its supreme 
opportunity. Going about in the world 
respecting men until they respect them- 
selves is almost the only practical way 
there is of serving them. 

We find it necessary to believe that 
any man in this present day who shall 


be inspired to respect his life, who shall 
refuse to take to himself the things 
that do not belong to his life, who shall 
break with the appearance of things, 
who shall rejoice in the things that are 
really real to him—there shall be no 
withstanding him. The strength of 
the universe shall bein him. He shall 
be glorious with it. The man who 
lives down through the knowledge that 
he has, has the secret of all knowledge 
that he does not have. By patience 
and thoroughness in knowing his own 
truth the spirit that all truths are 
known with, becomes his spirit. The 
essential mastery over all real things 
and over all real men is his possession 
forever. 

When this vital and delighted knowl- 
edge—knowledge that is based on facts 
—ones own self-respecting experience 
with facts, shall begin again to be the 
habit of the educated life, the days of 
the Dead Level of Intelligence shall be 
numbered. Men are going to be the 
embodiment of the truths they know— 
sometime—as they have been in the 
past. When the world is filled once 
more with men who know what they 
know, learning will cease to be a theory 
about a theory of life, and children will 
acquire truths as helplessly and in- 
escapably as they acquire parents. 
Truths will be learned through the 
types of men the truths have made. 
A man was meant to learn truths by 
gazing up and down lives—out of his 
own life. 

When these principles are brought 
home to educators—when they prac- 
tised in some degree by the people 
—instead of merely, as they have 
always been before, by the leaders of 
the people, the world of knowledge 
shall be a new world. All knowledge 
shall be human, incarnate, expressive, 
artistic. Whole systems of knowledge 
shall come to us by seeing one another's 
faces on the street. 
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By JOSEPH B. GILDER 


THE official life of Stevenson would 
have been awaited with less patience 
had not its appearance been forestalled 
by the publication of several unofficial 
lives, and two portly volumes contain- 
ing his letters. The latter, being 
largely autobiographical, might almost 
have taken the place of a formal bi- 
ography; but while they rendered such 
a work less necessary, they made it 
none the less welcome to thousands 
of readers in England and America, 
who, unlike the romancer’s old friend, 
Mr. Henley, enjoy his writings and 
admire the man. 

There are no surprises in the pres- 
ent book—unless we except the very 
wooden image of Stevenson that does 
duty as frontispiece to the first volume. 
Mr. Graham Balfour has retold the 
familiar story of his cousin’s childhood, 
youth, and manhood with abundant 
detail, and in a literary style so good 
that there is no jarring contrast be- 
tween the original matter in his narra- 
tive and the extracts from Stevenson’s 
own writings with which he illumi- 
nates and embellishes it. The ro- 
mancer’s ancestry is set forth with just 
sufficient fulness; and the portrait of 
Stevenson’s father is drawn by the son 
himself. Justice is done to the mother 
also,—a fine and attractive character, 
whose relations with her famous child 
have been misconceived owing to his 
failure to write of her as he wrote of 
his father and his grandparents: the 
obvious explanation being that she 
alone outlived him. Stevenson was in- 


*“ The Life of Robert Louis Stevenson.” By Graham 
Balfour. 2 vols, Scribner. $4.00 net. 
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teresting at every stage of his career; 
and not the least so in his childhood 
and early youth, of which we have here 
the fullest account yet given. He 
never wholly ceased to be a child, in- 
deed; which perhaps accounts for the 
vividness with which he recalled his 
earliest thoughts and feelings in after 
years, as shown directly in his reminis- 
cences, and indirectly in ‘‘A Child’s 
Garden of Verses.’’ The ambition to 
be a writer was strong in him from the 
age of six years, and precocity was not 
lacking. His first contribution to lit- 
erature—the anonymous pamphlet on 
“The Pentland Rising,’’ which ap- 
peared when he was only sixteen—was 
a study of a subject on which he had 
based one of two novels, written at an 
earlier age, but never published. 

It would be interesting, were not the 
story too familiar to justify a reviewer’s 
doing so, to follow Stevenson through- 
out his school and college days, his 
brief and rather ludicrous experience as 
a barrister in Edinburgh, his winter 
visits to southern France when ‘“‘or- 
dered South”’ to avoid the rigors of the 
Scottish climate, his Bohemian days in 
northern France where he met his fu- 
ture wife and helpmate, his pursuit of 
her (as ‘‘an amateur emigrant’’) across 
the Atlantic Ocean and the American 
continent, his marriage and subsequent 
return to Europe, his winters at Davos 
and sojourns in the Highlands, at 
Bournemouth, and in America, and his 
quest of health on shipboard in south- 
ern seas, and as a dweller among the 
Samoan islands, where now he fills a 
mountain grave. The whole pictur- 




















esque drama of his life, which was as 
entertaining to himself and to those 
who read of it as any romance he ever 
wrote, is here unrolled like a panorama. 
As Mr. Balfour tells it, the story gives 
us no new insight into Stevenson’s 
character, but emphasizes the impres- 
sion of his brilliancy and many-sided- 
ness, the breadth of his sympathies, 
and his immense courage and cheerful- 
ness in the most adverse and depressing 
circumstances. Mr. Henley protests 
against his old friend’s being praised 
for keeping up heart and sticking to 
his work to the bitter end, when many 
a consumptive sempstress has done as 
much,—which would seem a reason for 
lauding the quiet heroism of the ob- 
scure sempstress, rather than for with- 
holding commendation from the man 
of genius. 

This allusion to the one discordant 
note in the reception of the present 
work introduces a theme which, while 
not strictly relevant, is difficult to 
avoid in estimating the value of Mr. 
Balfour’s volumes. For some reason 
which he fails to disclose, beyond the 
vague admission that he is a man with 
a grievance, Mr. Stevenson’s intimate 
of earlier days has seen fit to assist as 
Devil’s advocate at his old friend’s 
canonization. The performance is so 
extraordinary, and evidence of a 
worthy motive so far to seek, that one 
is forced to account for the phenome- 
non by accepting it as merely a fresh 
revelation of the baser qualities in hu- 
man nature. When Mr. Henley knew 
Stevenson, the latter was inclined to 
levity ; in later years, when circumstan- 
ces had separated them, he became 
more serious, and in his latter days 
even went so far as to moralize in his 
letters, and to write certain prayers for 
family use. Incidentally, he became 
Mr. Henley, on the 
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other hand, has written several volumes 
of clever verse, a very frank biography 
of Burns that could hardly be matched 
for the involution and self-conscious- 
ness of many of its sentences, an essay 
in disparagement and abuse of some of 
the masters of English song, and sev- 
eral bits of music-hall doggerel out- 
jingoing Rudyard Kipling. At fifty he 
finds himself likely to be enduringly 
remembered chiefly by virtue of his 
whilom intimacy with Stevenson. The 
suggestion that the sight of his friend’s 
prosperity has embittered him, and that 
he has been exasperated because the 
references to Mr. Henley in the ‘‘of- 
ficial’’ life, though highly complimen- 
tary, are merely casual, may be left to 
some intimate friend of the “‘man with 
a grievance’: coming from an outsider, 
it might seem malicious. 

Stevenson was not a saint; we doubt 
that he would have cared to be one; 
and Mr. Balfour has sct no halo above 
his head. But he has shown that sense 
of decency and proportion that causes 
a biographer to hint at the weaknesses 
and failings of his subject, rather than 
to paint him from the point of view 
of, say, a taproom companion, or a 
chambermaid in a country inn. Very 
human and very lovable we find R. L. 
S. here, as we have already found him 
in his letters and his books; and we 
have the assurance of witnesses who 
knew him before Mr. Henley did, and 
afterwards, that the impression we have 
gained of him is the true one. Asan 
author he was not in the same rank with 
Scott and Dumas; asa man he was not 
too good for human nature’s daily food ; 
but he was so rare a man and a writer 
that the world can well afford to judge 
him by his written words, and the tes- 
timony of such of his friends as lack a 
grievance. 











F. VILLON, VIEUX PORTE FRANGAIS 





(From the engraving by Caxenove ; courtesy of Messrs. F. Keppel & Co.) 


Francois Villon 


By A. I. DU P. COLEMAN 


DINING the other night in a delight- 
ful little Italian restaurant (by your 
leave, the place shall not be indicated 
—it will be invaded soon enough), I 
was made the unwilling auditor of a 
conversation at the next table. One 
penetrating voice, obviously not Ital- 
ian, was narrating a visit to a physician 
for whose learning and attainments the 
speaker evidently had a reverential awe. 
*“He had a bust on top of his book- 
case,’’ said the voice, ‘‘and he told me 
it was Ambroise Paré.’’ In spite of 
the phonetic pronunciation which made 
the surname rhyme with ‘‘care,’’ one 
recognized the appropriateness of this 
token of professional devotion to the 
father of French surgery, and was 
hardly prepared for what followed. 
“*T asked him if that was the Ambroise 
that loved Heloise so deeply, but he 
said no,—that was another Ambroise.” 
This cross-section of a large mass of 
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our contemporary national culture is 
offered to aid the exposition of a 
thought which may console the lovers 
of modern drama, amid the many and 
just reflections cast upon it. With all 
its faults, it still at intervals performs a 
very real service to those whose educa- 
tion has been confined to the present 
and the practical. Thus, M. Rostand 
(not, more ’s the pity, a type of the 
modern dramatist) has recalled in 
**Cyrano,” and made once more actual 
and vivid one of the most interesting 
and attractive personalities in the 
grand sitcle of France; and now Mr. 
McCarthy, powerfully aided by Mr. 
Sothern, has done as much for ‘‘Vil- 
lon, our sad bad glad mad brother’s 
name.” 

Stevenson moralizes on the immor- 
tality of evil and of shame: 


Let an antiquary fall across a sheet of manu- 

















scrint, and the name will be recalled, the old in- 
famy will p»p out into daylight like a toad out of 
a fissure in the rock, and the shadow of the shade 
of what was once a man will be heartily pilloried 
by his descendants, 


It is all true, and put as engagingly as 
is every one of his thoughts; but it is 
not the only truth suggested by the 
career of the man who managed to be 
at once a great poet and a great rascal. 
One scarcely less obvious is the en- 
forcement of the old copy-book apho- 
rism which contrasts the permanence of 
art and the brevity of life. It is not 
merely that Villon’s actual sojourn 
here was short — probably but little 
longer than that strange Elizabethan 
career which ended so miserably in a 
tavern brawl after it had made possible 
the tragedy of Shakespeare and the 
blank verse of Milton: had he lived to 
the age of Wordsworth, and become 
like him a pillar of conservative institu- 
tions, he might long since have been 
forgotten. One reads in a footnote of 
Taine’s of another malefactor, a certain 
Baron de Plumartin, who was hanged 
for highway robbery little more than 
a century and a half ago—and one’s 
curiosity is aroused for the moment 
into the wish to know more of that 
piquant contrast, of the survival of the 
medizval freebooting noble amidst the 
polished civilization of the Regency; 
but there it ends. The Baron gets his 
footnote, and that is all. Villon, on 
the other hand, though he lived for 
years in the shadow of the gallows, 
could do more than bring his neck in 
danger. He could write an epitaph 
@re perennius, and make us, distant as 
we are in time and space, shudder still 
at the creaking of the chains and the 
flapping of foul wings about the gibbet 
on Montfaucon. 


Here are we five or six strung up, you see, 
And here the flesh that all too well we fed, 
Bit by bit eaten and rotten, rent and shred, 

And we the bones grow dust and ash withal. 
Let no man laugh at us discomforted, 

But pray to God that He forgive us all ! 


: Aye, and for the man himself, leav- 
ing aside the artist—a plague on our 
respectability if we are deaf to his ap- 
peal! Think of him in those cruel 
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winters when the Burgundians lay 
about Paris, and the bolder wolves 
ravened in the very streets. He has 
the appetite of the natural man for 
bread and meat and wine—and with it 
the artistic temperament and the edu- 
cation of a scholar and a gentleman to 
give him an acute sense of the absurd- 
ity of going hungry. Judge him not 
by the standards of our enlightened 
and superior age, but set him for com- 
parison amidst the widespread corrup- 
tion and lawlessness of his own; and 
say whether the old Puritan, with his 
‘“‘There, but for the grace of God—,”’ 
was not both wiser and more Christian- 
like than those who are so forward to 
cast the first stone at fifteenth-century 
Villon, and at poor Verlaine (splendid 
poet and uncertain moralist like him) 
in our day. 

It may be some such stirrings of 
righteous charity, or but the novelist’s 
need for the exaltation of his hero, 
that has led Mr. McCarthy to depict 
Villon in the glowing colors which he 
has here * bestowed upon him. Yet 
one likes to think that it is another 
fruit of that idealism which can see the 
possibilities in a man, however they 





FROM A MANUSCRIPT OF THE 15TH CENTURY 


*“ If I Werea King.” By Justin Huntly McCarthy. R. 
H, Russell & Co, §r.50, 
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have been overlaid by the muddy de- 
posits of the torrent which has swept 
through his life. It is possible, histori- 
cally, that Villon did so shine out for 
a few brief splendid hours; for Mr. 
McCarthy has taken the precaution of 
placing the events of his story in 
those years of which the authentic 
biographers tell us nothing. Almost 
the last definitely recorded fact of the 
poet’s life is his enlargement (in conse- 
quence of a general amnesty following 
the accession of Louis XI., who plays 
so large a part in the romance) from 
the episcopal prison at Meung. By 
the way, without going further afield 
than Stevenson’s essay, the novelist, 
who is generally a little free with his 
names, might have avoided using for 
his traitorous Grand Constable that of 
Thibaud d’Aussigny. It belonged of 
right to the Bishop of Orléans in ques- 
tion, whom Villon roundly abused for 
the discomforts of his imprisonment— 
rather ungratefully, perhaps, since 
there is reason to think that his sur- 
render as a clerk to the ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction may have saved him from 
the worse fate which had just befallen 
his friend Colin des Cayeux, clerk 
though he was. 

But Mr. McCarthy has precedent to 
cite, if he cl.ooses, for independently 
original treatment of the period. In 
‘“*Nétre Dame de Paris,’’ Victor Hugo 
has picked up a historical personage 
whose career is not without its analo- 
gies to Villon’s—Gringoire, the origi- 
nator of the political drama in France— 
and thrown him boldly back from the 
reign of Louis XII. to that of Louis 
XI. Here Théodore de Banville left 
him, when on June 21, 1866, he put 
him on the stage of the Théatre Fran- 
¢ais in a one-act comedy which it is 
not impossible that Mr. McCarthy may 
have read. At least in this play, too, 
the ragged poet is condemned to the 
gallows, and the humorous king offers 
him a pardon on condition that he 
shall incontinently win the love of an 
honest maiden apparently quite out of 
his reach. He accomplishes the task, 
not so much here by exploits of high 
patriotism as by eloquent rhapsodies 
on the lofty estate of the poet, on the 
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consolations that are his, and on the 
ideals of justice and clemency which it 
is his privilege to exalt. 

But these pedantic questions of 
origins and of historical accuracy will 
not seriously affect the pleasure of the 
great majority of readers. The tale 
is well conceived, though never ap- 
proaching the flash-light vividness of 
“‘A Lodging for the Night,’’ and con- 
ducts us through all the proper sort of 
romantic adventures to the approved 
‘And so they were married, and lived 
happily ever afterwards.’’ Villon him- 
self, we may please ourselves by fancy- 
ing, was far too much of an artist to 
leave behind such a conclusion to his 
life—which, when all is said and done, 
is the most picturesque and striking of 
his many ‘“‘legacies.”’ 

Apart, however, from the pleasing 
figments of romance, or from the un- 
kindly memorials of contemporaneous 
legal documents, the work of Francois 
Villon, small as it is in bulk, must ever 
be of singular interest to the student 
of those developments of the human 
mind whose records we call literature. 
Those whose preoccupation is with 
antiquarian minutiz, with the recon- 
struction in its material details of the 
life of the fifteenth century, may of 
course find all they want in this man, 
who saw with the eye of a realist, and 
whom one of his recent critics has not 
hesitated to call the precursor of Zola. 
But to those whose range is broader, 
the appeal will be incalculably strong 
of a singer who was the first of his race 
to strike that personal note so rare in 
France until the nineteenth century — 
to feel that desoin de s'épancher which 
made Musset and Baudelaire, Sully 
Prudhomme and Verlaine what they 
were. Join to this that sad underly- 
ing sense of the vanity of things, that 
realization of the Weltschmerz ages be- 
fore Goethe, and you have reason 
enough to admit Villon’s claim to be 
the first modern poet. 

His name, and to some extent his 
work, have been made familiar to 
scholarly English readers for forty 
years by Rossetti and Mr. Swinburne 
and Mr. Lang, by the charming, if a 
little gloomy, essay already twice cited, 
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and most of all by the unwearying 
labors, both in biography and as a rule 
extremely successful translation, of Mr. 
John Payne.* Nor do his own country- 
men show any signs of wearying in 
their interest. .M. Marcel Schwob has 
long had in hand a considerable work 
upon him; and within a twelvemonth 
another distinguished man of letters, 
M. Gaston Paris, has added to their 
excellent Great Writers’ series an ad- 
mirable little book,+ the fruit of many 
years’ study, which may be unhesitat- 
ingly commended to those who read 
French. Like the preceding volume 
of the series, it deals equally with the 
life and the work of its subject; and it 
has also a careful chapter tracing his 
influence down to the present day. 
M. Paris draws a graphic picture of the 
childish nature who (at thirty!) was 
still promising himself to forswear sack, 
purge, and live cleanly when-he should 
be grown up, and points out that if by 
his earlier choice of virtue the fifteenth 
century had had one ‘respectable man 
the more, it is only too probable that 
all the ages would have been the poorer 
by a great poet. 


*T. B. Mosher. 
+‘ Francois Villon.” Par Gaston Paris. (Grands 
Ecrivains Frangais). Paris: Hachette et Cie. 
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uarian collections to get their knowledge. . . . 

his leads to dragging in historical details by head 
and shoulders, so that the interest of the main 
piece is lost in minute descriptions of events which 
do not affect its progress, 


THIS comment of Scott’s on the meth- 
ods of his imitators might have been 
written to-day instead of in the first 
quarter of the last century. It sums 
up so well the methods of the histori- 
cal novelist. The literary man of 
Scott’s day made his romantic pose a 
reality. It affected his mode of thought, 
the architecture of his home, his dress. 
Scott talked about his ‘‘Gothic mind.” 
His imitators were often as sincere in 
their point of view as they were inept 
in the expression of it. In a word, 
there was a raison d’étre for the histori- 
cal romance: a great literary reaction, 
and, in fiction, a great leader. To-day 
we have the host of historical romanc- 
ers, with no Scott at their head. The 
output of romantic novels is numeri- 
cally greater than in the days of 1830, 
but one looks in vain for an excuse 
for the multiplication of them. The 
ladies and gentlemen who produce 
these works are living in no dream 
of the Middle Ages; they have no 
Gothic souls or colonial minds not at 
all. They tranquilly proceed on their 
twentieth-century way in the cable car, 
the successful ones watching their books 
sell up into the tens of thousands. 
The historical novel has absorbed so 
many of our writers who are counted 
the most skilful, public attention has 
been so fixed on this kind of book, 
that it has attained the dignity of a lit- 
erary movement —a movement that 


‘has its roots in nothing else than that 


in former years, stories of this nature 
have hit the public taste, ond that au- 
thors need the money.“Of course, the 
result has been that the greater part of 
these books have been baworthy of 
coming into print, and those that can 
claim any consideration are manifestly 
artificial. Their authors have so evi- 
dently ‘‘consulted antiquarian collec- 
tions.’’ Besides this, there has been 


Miss Johnston’s “ Audrey”’ 


They have to read old books and consult anti- ’ 
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of late a striking tendency among au- 
thors to write with an eye to the stage; 
and that gives a finishing touch to the 
machine-made aspect of their works. 
‘*Audrey,’’ by Miss Mary Johnston,* 
is a very perfect example of the best 
of these. It has all the ‘‘elements of 
popularity,” as neatly mixed as a good 
cook would put together the ingre- 
dients of -a cake. ‘‘Audrey’’ is a 
pretty, touching story. Its skilful 
authoress has perceived that the pub- 
lic was getting deafened with the per- 
petual clash of arms and has written 
a story in the realms of pure romance. 
A colonial wood nymph of the eigh- 
teenth century is the heroine, and an 
eighteenth-century ‘‘fine gentleman” 
the hero. One would wish that Mr. 
Marmaduke Hawood and the authoress 
of his being would not comment quite 
so often on this point; it reminds one 
of a certain romance of 1830, whose 
chaste heroine prefaced most of her re- 
marks by exclaiming, ‘‘I am a maiden.”’ 
“‘Audrey”’ is very prettily written; 
there are charming descriptions of 
nature, picturesque ones of eighteenth- 
century customs in the colonies, pa- 
thetic ones of poor Audrey after her 
‘‘awakening.” The book has a good 
deal of distinction. Audrey is a grace- 
ful, pretty figure and a decided varient 
from the ordinary heroine of the his- 
torical romance. The book is one of 
manners and customs of the time rather 
than the record of some specific event, 
and with much originality Miss John- 
ston arranges that the only blood that is 
shed is that of the. heroine and her en- 
tire family. 

In fact, if one can manage to find 
pleasure in the historical romance in its 
latter-day incarnation there is no reason 
why ‘‘Audrey”’ should not delight one. 
If it does not ring true, if its conversa- 
tions are artificial, if the main lines of 
the plot are old, it is the fault of the 
class of books to which it belongs, 
whose defects ‘* Audrey ’’shares. 

M. H. V. 


*“ Audrey,” By Mary Johnston. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. $1.50, 
























































Some Recent Verse 


By EDITH M. THOMAS 


HAZLITT, that most acute and in- 
cisive of essayists, discovers that ‘‘the 
human mind is not cast to receive 
double proofs of entire superiority to 
itself.”’ Accepting his judgment as 
valid, we are the better able to account 
for the fact that the author of ‘‘ Far 
from the Madding Crowd” and of 
**Tess,’’ and also, now, of ‘‘Poems of 
the Past and the Present,” * should 
wear his honors as a great master of 
fiction somewhat to the prejudice of his 
very real claims to poetship. The but 
half-hearted acceptance accorded him 
in the realm of poetry is, no doubt, in 
part due to the lack of lyrical quality 
in his verse. Again, the obvious fall- 
ing short of the mark indicated by 
Keats, when he declares, 


And they shall be accounted poet-kings 
‘ Who simply tell the most heart-easing things 


must be reckoned as an element of 
discouragement to the General Reader. 
For the General Reader (if there be 
such where Poesy is concerned) is chary 
of following an Orpheus whose utter- 
ances all have about them something 
of the ring of Fate. Mr. Hardy is a 
laureate of the Vehm-Gericht of Des- 
tiny; and there is no possibility of the 
soul’s destiny which he fears to face. 
With a western and a modern inflec- 
tion, in such poems as ‘‘The God- 
Forgotten,’’ ‘‘ By the Earth’s Corpse,”’ 
and ‘‘The .To-Be-Forgotten,’’ he re- 
peats the old answerless inquiries of 
Omar. In ‘‘The Problem’’ he asks, 


Shall we conceal the Case, or tell it— 
We who believe the evidence ? 


*“ Poems of the Past and the Present,” By Thomas 
Hardy. Harper & Brothers. $1.60 met. 
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But in the appeal ‘‘To Life,” he is 
himself moved to entreat her 


But canst thou not array 
Thyself-in rare disguise, 

And feign like truth, for one mad day, 
That Earth is Paradise ? 


It must not, however, be supposed 
that Mr. Hardy’s muse is without 
touches of an exquisite, sombre tender- 
ness. Such, if looked for, can be 
found, as in ‘‘Memory and I”; nor is 
his Muse wholly without intimations 
of hopeful emergence from the world- 
gloom that enshrouds her: witness 
such strains as ‘‘Mute Opinion” and 
the apostrophe to ‘‘The Unknown 
God,”’ in closing. 

Let none infer, from the rather 
sentimental title which Mr. Henley has 
chosen for his latest collection of 
verse,* that his formerly strenuous 
and militant Muse has lost sight of her 
masterful stride and challenging mien, 
albeit shut in ‘‘flowerful closes.’’ Still, 
as in Carlyle’s admired portraiture of 
the god Thor, he “‘ ‘draws down his 
brows’ in a veritable Norse rage; 
‘grasps his hammer till the uuckles 
grow white.’’’ This rhapsodic energy 
on the part of Mr. Henley seems to 
be aroused equally\,by something or 
nothing in the subject-matter, and is 
equally displayed’ when the theme 
is England and her high vindication 
before the nations (as in the Prologue); 
when (as in the fine and ringing Epi- 
logue) the beatitudes of war are 
preached, or when the motive of his 


*“* Hawthorn and Lavender, with Other Verses.” By 
William Ernest Henley. Harper & Brothers. $r.60 net. 
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song is merely the description of a 
storm-boding daybreak, and 
The low East quakes ; and hark ! 
Out of the kindless dark 
A fierce-protesting lark 
High in the horror of dawn ! 


We are aware that the genius of recent 
and of impending verse (save when it 
is on the ‘‘still hunt’’ of mysticism) re- 
quires frequent use of the thunderbolt 
in the delegated hand of the demiurge! 
Perhaps, indeed, the worst sign of a 
lapse of interest in poetry is found in 
the fact that it is only when the “ King- 
dom of heaven,’’ so to speak, “‘is taken 
by violence,” that the average reader 
is disposed to believe that the Muse is 
still existent. Moreover, in the better 
days we wot of,—in the days of Byron, 
Shelley, and Keats,—it was not 
deemed necessary, in order to heighten 
effects, to transmute sound into color 
and form,—a method so frequently 
employed in current verse. At these 
transmutations Mr. Henley is very apt. 
If it is the song of the “‘larks in the 
blue,’’ that song presto! “‘glitters, and 
_ glances, and gleams’’; and it is given 
to Mr. Henley to see almost exclu- 
sively with his ears, in a‘*preludium”’ 
of his, describing the late autumn. 
Accordingly, we must conjure up a 
‘visual orchestra,” with ‘‘thin, clamant 
greens,’ ‘‘transcending unisons of 
resignation” and ‘“‘exquisite chromatics 
of decay.”” Violence and turgidity 
and frequent tastelessness of epithet 
and| metaphor follow in the train of 
this method: to the end that we en- 
counter ‘“‘hangman rains and winds’’; 
Winter in the guise of an ‘‘obscene old 
crapulous Regent,’’ and, in due course 
(save the mark!), 


The wild, sweet-blooded, wonderful harlot, Spring ! 


And yet Mr. Henley it is, who, drop- 
ping all his pet heresies and insincere 
objurgation, thus hymns the vernal 
goddess: 


There ’s a lift in the blood— 
Oh, this gracious, and thirsting, and aching 
Unrest ! 
All life ’s at the bud, 
And my heart, full of Apnil, is breaking 
My breast. 


There are many strong studies, char- 
acteristic, graphic touches in his ‘‘ Lon- 
don Types,’’ as in‘‘The Barmaid,” 
**The Flower Girl,’’ ‘‘The Blue-Coat 
Boy,’’ where Mr. Henley’s peculiar 
perversities (shown chiefly in the lyrical 
flight) do not stand in the way of the 
reader’s full enjoyment and approval. 

For some time past, we have heard, 
with delighted ears, the voice of a new 
and authentic claimant of the right to 
divide the Roses of Pieria with the 
singing sisterhood of our day and land. 
And now, having well established the 
proofs of her rare lyrical gift, Miss 
Peabody essays new fields of con- 
quest *; and in the direction her effort 
takes she is, we may premise, largely 
influenced by the recent fashion in 
verse of harking back, for theme and 
treatment, to the spacious days of 
Great Elizabeth. We have had “‘neo- 
Platonism,’’ ‘* neo-Greek,’’ perhaps 
even ‘‘neo-Celtic’”’ characterizations for 
sundry revivals in letters: we would 
ask if we may not also claim that 
there is such a ‘“‘product”’ in current 
literature as the ueo-Elizabethan? We 
might ask, too, if in donning the ar- 
chaic vestments of the diction of that 
period, if even by the conjuring with 
mighty names and historic haunts of 
that time, however well studied and 
well verified, we can reinduce the 
reckless, glorying, grandiose spirit of 
that era. With the scanty outlines 
which remain to us of the personal 
Marlowe, Miss Peabody has _ con- 


. structed a very creditable piece of 


dramatic work in blank verse. From 
the almost sole-remembered lines of 
Marlowe, the playwright, 


Was this the face that launched a thousand ships 
And burned the topless towers of Ilium ? 


she has projected a living Helena, 
““Her Ladyship,’’ of whom the Mar- 
lowe of Miss Peabody’s creation is 
represented as enamored. With an 
equally insistent repetition of ‘*Come 
live with me and be my love,’’ an 
idyllic ‘‘ Alison” — fit companion for 
the Passionate Shepherd — is evoked. 
This thinly veiled idealization of 


*“* Marlowe: A Drama in Five Acts.”” By Josephine 
Preston Peabody, Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.10 net. 
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modern girlhood Miss Peabody (fol- 
lowing, perhaps, Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s phrasing, ‘‘little world of 
Virtue”’) causes to be addressed by 
Marlowe as ‘“‘the little Quietude,’’ 
and ‘‘the little Shrine.” There is an 
introduction of the ewig-weibliche mo- 
tive, caught from a later than Eliza- 
bethan source, in the idea of Marlowe’s 
pilgrimage to ‘‘the little Shrine,’’ and 
in the idea of the sublimation of love 
through suffering, and its vicarious 
avail for erring man. But whatever 
psychological anachronisms may con- 
front us in ‘‘ Marlowe,’”’ we are bound 
to say that the blank verse often 
marches with the grand air of its 
species, and that lines of the true fire 
abound in Miss Peabody’s dramatic 
presentment of the character of her 
hero. Some exquisite little lyrics, 
also, thread their way through the 
loftier blank verse; and of these is the 
twilight love-song, beginning, 


Summer moon, summer moon, 
Bless thy golden face. 


The sundry titulary abbreviations 
which we here find accruing to our 
poet’s long-honored name might be re- 
placed, if we were permitted, by the im- 
promptu compound, “ Ode-Master.” It 
is an admirably built stanza, all his own 
in construction, in which Mr. Stedman 
celebrates the Mater Coronata.* Noble 
in thought, sonorous and harmonious 
in diction and measure, Mr. Stedman’s 
ode starts the slumbering shades in 
that ‘‘Twilight of the Poets’’ which 
he himself has descried. We refuse 
to believe, however, that ‘‘twilight” 

* “ Mater Coronata: Recited at the Bicentennial Celebra- 


ration of Yale University,” etc. By Edmund Clarence 
Stedman. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.00 ne#. 
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has fallen, with such a voice still sing- 
ing, as that which declares, 


Even as our Platonist’s exultant soul 

That westward course of empire visioned far, 
Now round the sheen, to Asia and the Pole, 
Time charts upon our scroll 

The empearléd pathways of an orient star. 


Were it within our civic pretensions 
and stern democracies to ordain a 
laureateship, Mr. Stedman should have 
the post,—by virtue of this and the 
three stanzas which follow, celebrating 
current national events! 

The face that has looked so discern- 
ingly and so long into the face of 
Nature, greets us welcomingly at the 
threshold of this charming volume *; 
and we owe the publishers our thanks 
for presenting so excellent a portrait of 
Mr. Burroughs. Astothe poets whom 
our genial naturalist invites to help him 
spread this symposium, though ranging 
widely, from old Charles Cotton to the 
latest lyrist of the hour, we shall find 
that the selection or rejection depends 
upon both the quantitative and qualita- 
tive degrees of their loyalty to Nature’s 
truth. Mr. Burroughs will have no 
peccant rhymester admitted, who may 
in verse show a swallow perched upon 
a barn in October (the swallow having 
flown im August, as Mr. Burroughs 
avers) or who has caused the chestnut 
to bloom with the lilac. But with a 
touch of the Muses warm in his heart, 
Mr. Burroughs adds, ‘‘When the poet 
can give us himself, we can well afford 
to miss the bird,’’ so John Keats and 
his train, albeit ‘‘with little or no nat- 
ural history,’’ are welcomed. 


*“*Songs of Nature.”” By John Burroughs. McClure, 
Phillips & Co. $1.50. 
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By J. RANKEN TOWSE 


THE opinion expressed, in the Feb- 
ruary number of THE CRITIC, of the 
capacities and limitations of Mrs. Pat- 
rick Campbell as an: actress, founded 
upon her single performance of Magda, 
was confirmed by her subsequent in- 
terpretations of other characters. Be- 
yond question, she is entitled to a place 
in the first rank of the rising generation 
of players, but she must advance 
greatly in versatility, inspiration, and 
general artistic accomplishment before 
she can hope to attain to the higher 
plane occupied by such women as Duse, 
Modjeska, Bernhardt, Ellen Terry, or 
even Clara Morris. She has rare per- 
sonal charm, both of form and manner, 
and intelligence in ample measure, but 
she has yet to demonstrate, here, her 
possession of that supreme gift of genius 
which her most fervent admirers have 
ascribed to her. It is true that her act- 
ing was often matural and impressive to 
an unusual degree, that she frequently 
succeeded in identifying herself very 
fully with certain phases of different 
characters and in creating a definite and 
strong illusion, but it is also true that 
most of the parts which she imperson- 
ated were variations of one type and 
that she was least successful when she 
ventured upon new and intellectually 
higher ground, in Magda and Mariana 
for instance, whose perfect embodiment 
demands imagination and great skill 
and brilliancy in execution, in addition 
to an instinctive mastery of the simpler 
forms of feminine emotion. 

In this last respect, Mrs. Campbell is 
vastly superior to most of her contem- 
poraries. Her acting, though often 
lacking in variety, inspiration, and bril- 
liancy, is, as a rule, exceedingly nat- 
ural, and her portrayal of feminine 
moods, emotions, and passions, in what 
for the sake of convenient definition 
may be called the middle register, is 
vivid, eloquent, and essentially true. 
But in all her impersonations seen here 
there was an undeniable sameness, a 
constant repetition of poses, gestures, 


and attitudes, appropriate enough to 
the situation and invariably graceful 
and picturesque, but plainly due to 
habit rather than design. The inevita- 


~ ble inference is that she is governed 


by her impulses, that she adapts the 
character to herself, not herself to the 
character, and that her range is limited 
to such parts as appeal, in one way or 
another, to her own emotions or in- 
stincts. This, of course, does not mean 
that she is in sympathy with such wo- 
men as Paula Tanqueray or Agnes 
Ebbsmith, but that there are chords in 
her nature which respond to their suf- 
ferings and misfortunes. Her imper- 
sonations of them were not so much 
characterizations as pleas for pity, of 
which both no doubt stood desperately 
in need. She did not depict the actual 
women, but the emotions which she 
herself would have experienced if, by 
any conceivable chance, she had been 
subjected to the same conditions. This 
she did with eloquence, veracity, and 
deep pathos. Here as in London her 
Paula, by almost universal consent, was 
held to be her most notable achieve- 
ment, and, indisputably, in the closing 
scenes, she played it in just the right 
moods of dogged revolt, blind despair, 
and pitiful defeat. But in the opening 
acts she failed to suggest, except by a 
sort of languorous indifference, the 
hardening and coarsening effect upon 
the woman of the life which she is sup- 
posed to have led. There was in her 
manner too much of freshness and re- 
finement. She acted in that midnight 
visit to her lover’s chambers like a pure 
woman who knew that she was doing 
an imprudent thing, not like a woman 
of the half world who could afford to 
defy the proprieties. Her own innate 
refinement betrayed her again, curious- 
ly, in that admirable passage-at-arms 
with Mrs. Cortelyou, whom she at- 
tacked not with the rudeness begotten 
of mad jealousy and conscious inferi- 
ority, but with the cool, polished, and 
deadly incivility of one sure of her own 
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position. In her encounters with 
*‘Saint’’ Elise she was all womanly, 
natural, and admirable, and, as the 
fatal net of circumstances closed 
around her and she perceived that 
escape from the impending ruin was 
impossible, her assumption of haggard 
and helpless wretchedness was exceed- 
ingly true and pathetic. If she reached 
no great heights of emotion, created 
no memorable theatrical effect, she 
played with sustained power and 
verity, and having once enchained the 
sympathies of her audience never lost 
control of them. 

The poignant delineation of slow 
heart-break was again the strong fea- 
ture of her Agnes Ebbsmith, and once 
again the actual characterization was 
weak, except in externals. It was only 
in the vigorous harangue with which 
she ‘‘Trafalgar Squared’’ the Duke of 
St. Olpherts, that one caught.a glimpse 
of the socialistic orator of the parks and 
slums. Elsewhere she showed the in- 
tellectual and self-reliant side of the 
character without realizing its impa- 
tient and revolutionary energy. Her 
sense of moral degradation in stooping 
to reconquer her lover by purely sen- 
sual means was marked with admirable 
subtlety, but there was a distinct failure 
of perception in the unconscious ease 
with which she put on a new manner 
to correspond with her fine raiment. 
All the emotions which she displayed 
were expressed in terms of her own 
personality. But in the concluding 
scenes, in dealing with the dumb, dis- 
tracted misery of a crushed, disillu- 
sioned, and stranded woman, she rose 
to the requirements of the situation. 
In the theatrical episode of the stove 
and the Bible she was less effective 
than Julia Neilson. 

Her performance of Mariana in 
Echegaray’s brilliant and powerful, 
but rather repellent drama may be dis- 
missed briefly. In the first place, the 
play was butchered to make a star’s 
holiday. All the subordinate parts 
were reduced to skeleton forms, and 
even Mariana was robbed of nearly all 
her psychological significance. Thus 
the piece became little more than ordi- 
nary melodrama. In all but her type 
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of beauty Mrs. Campbell’s Spanish 
heroine was essentially English. Her 
impersonation had grace, coquetry, in- 
telligence, statuesqueness, and de- 
clamatory force, but was deficient in 
vivacity, archness, imperiousness, the 
swift contrasts of ice and fire, and in 
individuality, national or other. It was 
not until the last scene, where she 
stands before her outraged and aveng- 
ing husband, that she really met the 
exigencies of the occasion. Then her 
fine attitude, imposing presence, and 
passionate delivery of her confession 
and defiance were exceedingly dramatic 
and impressive, and brought down the 
curtain upon an outburst of genuine 
enthusiasm. 

In Bjernson’s didactic, theological, 
disquieting, strong, but inconclusive 
drama, ‘‘ Beyond Human Power,” with 
its startling dramatic climax, the true 
significance of which need not be dis- 
cussed at this time, she has a part 
which is singularly well adapted to her 
natural capacities and her methods of 
utterance. There is no subtlety in it, 
no theatrical difficulty, and very little 
variety. It is a realistic sketch of a 
woman dying of nervous exhaustion, 
worshipping her husband, and striving 
for his sake, but in vain, to believe in 
the possibility of the miracle which is 
to cure her. Mrs. Campbell compre- 
hends it perfectly, identifies herself 
with it absolutely, and represents the 
weariness, the devotion, the unselfish- 
ness, and the yearning of it with true 
and touching fidelity. Her death fall 
is a good piece of pantomime, but the 
effect of it, of course, belongs to the 
author. Her performance is thoroughly 
adequate, but in no way remarkable, 
except in its sustained naturalness. 

Nor is there anything in her Méli- 
sande to awaken enthusiasm. What- 
ever the value of Maeterlinck’s 
dream-like piece as fanciful and poetic 
literature, it can only be an elaborate 
futility upon the stage, for which it is 
altogether too unreal and insubstantial. 
As for its symbolism, that part of it 
which is not obvious is worthless. 
Most of the prevalent gabble about 
symbolism is the product of unintelli- 
gence. There is symbolism in every- 
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thing, for those who care to hunt for 
it and possess an ordinary amount of 
imagination. What is wanted in drama 
is truth. Mrs. Campbell played her 
part in the dream story prettily, grace- 
fully, rhythmically, with an appropri- 
ate air of labored and misty abstraction 
and with all the aie ed of her rare 
personal charm. But the dash of real 
human passion infused, into Maeter- 
linck’s syrupy mixture of maudlin 
extravagance by Mr. Titheradge, as 
Goland, was worth all the rest of the 
ingredients put together. Some day, 
perhaps, Mrs. Campbell will give us a 
chance to see her in the real poetic 
drama, the supreme test of dramatic 
genius. Of that distinctive quality 
she has exhibited no clear sign here, 
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DEAR BELINDA, 

Nature remains still in very reduced 
circumstances. One nice flower-shop in 
Piccadilly has just closed its doors. It 
could not survive the winter. How 
often have I rubbed my nose against 
its windows in the early spring to see 
if there were yet any daffodils. 

The war-cry of the month has been 
Lord Rosebery’s appeal for spade- 
work. If spade-work will bring back 
spring any more quickly, I trust that 
all who have spades will see to it and 
will do their utmost. For myself I 
cannot dig, and to beg I am ashamed. 
In a play written several years ago 
there is an intelligent anticipation of 
Lord Rosebery’s suggestion : 


CicELy: This is no time for wearing the shallow 
mask of manners. When I see a spade I call it a 
spade. 

GWENDOLINE (satirically): I am glad to say 
that I have never seen a spade, It is obvious that 
our social spheres have been widely different. 


Thus do women love one another. Ac- 
cording to more than one journal, this 
opportune appeal for spade-work by 
Lord Rosebery is evidently consid- 
ered to be infra dig. Anyone who has 
visited Piccadilly, or any part of Lon- 
don, during the past week or so would 


but in her own line she is a delightful 
and interesting performer and her re- 
turn will be welcome. 

Of the other January plays none re- 
quires comment. Mr. Rose’s adapta- 
tion of ‘‘Les Doigts de Fée,’’ called 
*“Lady Margaret,’’ proved to be a 
more reasonable story, but far less 
effective comedy, than Mr. Grundy’s 
“Frocks and Frills,’ although it fur- 
nished a good part to Miss Amelia Bing- 
ham, who made a personal success. Mr. 
Charles Klein’s ‘‘ Hon. John Grigsby ”’ 
is a clumsy and conventional arrange- 
ment of a promising scheme, but Mr. 
Frank Keenan played the central char- 
acter with skill and authority, in a very 
agreeable, if rather monotonous, vein 
of dry humor. 
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have seen that Lord Rosebery’s appeal 
had been promptly responded to, for 
almost all the main streets are up, and 
all who travel by storied ’bus or ani- 
mated cab have had a trying time. 
No other statesman in England could 
have done this. It is to be hoped that 
when Lord Rosebery speaks at Liver- 
pool he will use his influence to transfer 
this spade-work to the mining districts 
of the North—its appropriate sphere. 
These navvies in Piccadilly infect the 
atmosphere. They are not even pic- 
turesque. 

Much criticism has been passed upon 
Rudyard Kipling’s ‘‘Islanders.’’ The 
main point raised in the poem has re- 
mained undiscussed, probably because 
very few of those who have written in- 
dignantly to the papers have read the 
poem, which should have been printed 
in all the papers, including the Dazly 
News. ‘*Flannelled fools’’ and 
**muddied oafs’’ do not subscribe tothe 
Times; they take the football Star in- 
stead. ‘‘The Islanders’ has done 
much more good than ‘‘The Absent- 
Minded Beggar,’’ and the latter poem 
was circulated broadcast over the 
country. Why not ‘‘The Islanders?’ 
The truth is this, the ‘‘ Absent-Minded 
Beggar’’ was a bid to the gallery—the 
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music-hall gallery. ‘“‘The Islanders’ 
conveys a much more difficult message, 
and one much more necessary. One 
of the most amusing incidents of the 
correspondence has been the question 
of the identity of ‘A. A.” The friv- 
olous say that the initials “‘A. A.”’ 
stand for Alfred Austin; and others, 
not less frivolous, that they stand for 
‘*An Athlete.’” One paper exclaims: 


It’s odd how angry A. A.’s grown 
About the verse that Kipling’s done, 

For why should two A’s wish it known 
That they, they only, are A 1? 


Kipling’s poem has had the distinc- 
tion of being translated into French, 
and the following is the translation of 
one of the most quoted lines: 


A voir les imbéciles en complets de flanelle qui 
jouent an cricket. 


Kipling is a genius, as is.any man 
who has succeeded in writing the bal- 
lads of apeople. Mr. Birrell, in a fine 
passage in his recent book, remarks: 


The longer I live the more convinced I become 
that the only two things that really count in 
national existence are a succession of writers of 
genius and the proud memories of great, noble, 
and honorable deeds. And the writer of genius 
is only he whose words ‘* pass into proverbs among 
the people”; whose thoughts color men’s lives ; 
who comes and goes with them in and out of their 
homesteads ; who accompanies them whithersoever 
they may wander, whatever they may do, by what- 
ever death they may be destined to die. 


During the forthcoming month two 
important plays are being produced— 
one by Stephen Phillips, and the other 
by Anthony Hope. The austerity of 
Mr. Phillips prevents his putting forth 
his work in any other form than blank 
verse. Did not the learned authors of 
“‘Lives of the ’Lustrious’’ refer to the 
redundant ‘‘feet”’ of Stephen Phillips? 
No doubt we shall ear much of the 
redundant feet of Mr. Phillips’s blank 
verse, and see a good deal of the redun- 
dant feet of the actors and actresses. 
As much time as could be spared from 
rehearsals has, I believe, been devoted 
by the performers to pedicure. 


There was an old man named Ulysses, 
Who wandered in search of his misses ; 
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He came in old age 
To His Majesty’s Stage, 
And he said, ‘‘ This is good enough—this is.” 


While this classical representation in 
slender attire goes on at Her Majesty’s, 
there are frocks enough over the way at 
the Haymarket Theatre, and although, 
above all places, the Haymarket is the 
place where we should expect all flesh 
to be grass, there is some evidence that 
at the Haymarket Theatre all flesh is 
frock, and very frilly. The second play 
of which I spoke is ‘‘ Pilkerton’s Peer- 
age,’’ by Anthony Hope. When the 
late Mr. Sala published *‘ The Badding- 
ton Peerage,’” Thackeray, who disliked 
Sala, persisted in alluding to it as 
‘*The Paddington Beerage.’’ This sug- 
gests the story of the brewer upon 
whose tombstone were incised, instead 
of a full quotation, merely ‘‘He brews 
XXX.’’ The ignorant were impressed. 
The more curious soon discovered that, 
for some reason or other, St. Paul’s 
Epistle only contains thirteen chapters 
written to the Hebrews. The right 
reading of the brewer's epitaph was, 
“*He brews triple X.”’ 

I have but little patience with those 
who say that there is nothing worth 
reading. Anyone who follows closely 
the lists of books which are issued can 
soon find abundance of amusement. 
“‘Count Hannibal’’ and ‘“‘The Velvet 
Glove” have met with success. In Mr. 
Merriman’s novel Juanita says: ‘‘You 
wear gloves, whereas Marcos takes hold 
of life with his bare hand.’’ ‘‘Teresa’s 
eyes had seen the world before they 
looked on heaven.’’ ‘‘Leon de Moy- 
ente lived in an atmosphere of zsthetic 
emotion which he mistook for holiness. 
He was a dandy in the care of his soul, 
and tricked himself out to catch the 
eye of heaven.’”” Mary Mann’s ‘‘Mat- 
ing of a Dove’’; ‘‘Lady Gwendoline,”’ 
by Thomas Cobb; ‘‘Sons of the Sword,” 
by Mrs. Woods; ‘‘The Grand Babylon 
Hotel,’’ by Arnold Bennett;—are as 
good novels as may be found. Before 
I write again there will be many more, 
chiefly a new book by Mrs. Walford, 
entitled “‘Charlotte’’; ‘‘Houses of Ig- 
norance,” by F. Carrel, and ‘‘The 
Catspaw,’’ by Mrs. Croker. Mr. 
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Wells’s “‘Anticipation’’ has attracted 
much notice, as indeed it deserves. A 
collection of prophetic memoranda and 
pictures of futurity would make an en- 
tertaining library. The man of the 
future we are told will be taller and will 
live longer. With the advent of the 
motor car the horse will gradually dis- 
appear from the streets, and with the 
disappearance of the horse the house- 
fly will no longer flourish. The flea 
we may suppose in turn will disappear 
when the dog and cat become extinct 
animals. Nothing is said of other in- 
sects, though a short and easy way 
with black beetles may be urgently 
prayed for. 

“The Civilizing of the Matafanus,’’ 
by A. R. Waller, is a slender little 
book of much distinction which has not, 
so far, received the welcome it deserves. 
The Edinburgh and the Quarterly both 
contain good matter. The Quarterly 
has an article upon ‘‘Solitude and 
Genius.’’ Two of the finest lines upon 
solitude have been written by the poet 
John Davidson: 


Be your own star, for strength is from within, 
And one against the world will always win. 


“An artist,’’ Ruskin said, ‘‘should be 
fit for the best society, and should keep 
out of it.’’ Mrs. Archibald Little’s 
book on China, ‘‘ The Land of the Blue 
Gown,”’ is the one good readable book 
of travel this month. Alice Morse 
Earle’s ‘‘Old Time: Gardens’”’ is an at- 
tractive record of many beautiful Am- 
erican gardens. Mr. Tuckwell’s book 
upon A. W. Kinglake will probably be 
very readable, but Kinglake was not a 
personality easy to transfer to the 
printed page. Of three supremely in- 
teresting men who have died within 
recent years, Froude, Kinglake, and 
Hayward, it would hardly be possible 
to convey any proper idea by means of 
biography. Many people who knew 
Froude would say that he was the most 
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interesting person had 
known. 

Owing no doubt to the enormous 
market which exists for al] kinds of 
sentimentalism, crowds of love-letters 
are continually being issued. The 
last is called ‘‘Blighted Billets-doux.”’ 
We are told that the book is issued 
“‘owing to the inquisitiveness of the 
dustman.’’ I think that the dustman 
wrote some of it. ‘‘Blighted Billets- 
doux’”’ is a very belated joke, but in an 
age of sentimentalism and mistletoe it 
will serve as a complete letter-writer to 
many readers of Home Chat and For- 
gel-me-not. 

The social event of the month has 
been the wedding of Lady Helen Stew- 
art. Lady Stavordale has become one 
of the most popular women in London. 
When Bernard Shaw wrote in a recent 
print of fascination, he musf, I think, 
have had Lady Stavordale in his mind. 


they ever 


The objéct of a fascinating woman [he wrote] is to 
gather power into the hands of man, because she 
knows that she can govern him. She is no more 
jealous of his nominal supremacy than he himself is 
jealous of the strength and speed of his horse. 
Clever women put their husbands into Parliament 
and into Ministerial offices quite easily, and every 
clever husband knows that, in public life, a capti- 
vating wife is one of the strongest cards he can 
have. 


When Lord Stavordale lost, for a few 
hours, the jewels, I was reminded of 
what Walpole once said of Lord Stav- 
ordale’s ancestor, Charles James Fox. 
Walpole is quoted as having said that 
the things best worth finding were the 
philosopher’s stone, the Duchess of 
Kingston’s first marriage-certificate, 
the missing books of Livy, and all that 
Charles Fox had lost. Most people 
would, it has been said, prefer to have 
found the last named. 

Your friend, 

ARTHUR PENDENYS. 


Lonpon, February, 1902. 
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V 


WHEN Jukes turned round his eyes fell upon 
the rounded back and the big red ears of Cap- 
tain MacWhirr, who had come across. He did 
not look at his chief officer, but said at once: 

“That’s a very violent man, that second 
engineer.” 

“Jolly good second anyhow,” grunted 
Jukes. ‘“‘They can’t keep up steam,” he 
added rapidly, and made a grab at the rail 
against the coming lurch. 

Captain MacWhirr, unprepared, took a run 
and brought himself up with a jerk by an 
awning stanchion. 

“A profane man,” he said obstinately. 
“Tf this goes on I'll have to get rid of him the 
first chance.” 

“It’s the heat,” said Jukes. ‘‘The weath- 
er ’s awful. It would make a saint swear. 
Even up here I feel exactly as if I had my head 
tied up in a woollen blanket.” 

Captain MacWhirr looked up. 

“D’ ye mean to say, Mr. Jukes, you ever 
had your head tied up in a blanket? What 
was that for?’’ 

“Tt ’s a manner of speaking, sir,” said Jukes 
stolidly. 

“Some of you fellows do go on! What’s 
that about saints swearing? I wish you 
would n’t talk so wild. What sort of saint 
would that be that would swear? No more 
saint than yourself, I expect. And what a 
blanket’s got to do with it—or the weather 
either. The heat does not make me swear— 
does it? It’s filthy bad temper. That’s 
what itis. And what’s the good of you talk- 
ing like this? an 

Thus Captain MacWhirr expostulated 
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against the use of images in speech, and at 
the end electrified Jukes by a contemptuous 
snort followed by words of passion and re- 
sentment. ‘Damme! I'll fire him out of the 
ship if he don’t look out.”’ 

And Jukes, incorrigible, thought: 

“Goodness me! Somebody ’s put a new 
inside to my old man. Here ’s temper if you 
like. Of course it’s the weather; what else? 
It would make an angel quarrelsome —let 
alone a saint.” 

All the Chinamen on deck appeared at their 
last gasp. 

At its setting the sun had a diminished 
diameter and an expiring brown, rayless glow, 
as if millions of centuries elapsing since the 
morning had brought it nearitsend. A dense 
bank of cloud became visible to the north- 
ward: it had a sinister dark olive tint, and lay 
low and motionless upon the sea, resembling a 
solid obstacle in the path of the ship. She 
went floundering towards it like an exhausted 
creature driverr to its death. The coppery 
twilight retired slowly, and the darkness 
brought out overhead a swarm of unsteady 
big stars that, as if blown upon, flickered ex- 
ceedingly and seemed to hang very near the 
earth. At eight o’clock Jukes went into the 
chart-room to write up the ship’s log. 

He copied neatly out of the rough-book the 
number of miles, the course of the ship, and 
in the column for ‘‘Wind”’ he scrawled the 
word ‘‘Calm”’ from top to bottom of the eight 
hours since noon. He was exasperated by the 
continuous, monotonous rolling of the ship. 
The heavy inkstand would slide away in a 
manner that suggested perverse intelligence 
in dodging the pen. Having written in the 
large space under the head of “ Remarks,” 
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“‘Heat very oppressive,” he stuck the end of 
the penholder in his teeth, pipe-fashion, and 
mopped his face carefully. , 

“Ship rolling heavily in a high cross-swell,”’ 
he began again, and commented to himself, 
““* Heavily ’ is no word forit.’’ Then he wrote: 
“Sunset threatening, with a low bank of 
clouds to N. and E. Sky clear overhead.” 

Sprawling over the table with arrested pen 
he glanced out of the door, and in that frame 
of his vision he saw all the stars flying upwards 
between the teakwood jambs on a black sky. 
The whole lot took flight together and disap- 
peared, leaving only a blackness flecked with 
white flashes, for the sea was as black as the 
sky and speckled with foam afar. The stars 
had flown to the roll and came back on the 
return swing of the ship, rushing downwards 
_ in a swarming glitter not of fiery points but 
enlarged to tiny discs brilliant with a clear, 
wet sheen. 

He watched the flying big stars for a mo- 
ment, and then wrote: “8 p.m. Swell in- 
creasing. Ship laboring and taking water 
on her decks. Battened down the coolies for 
the night. Barometer still falling.” He 
paused and thought to himself, ‘‘ Perhaps 
nothing whatever ’ll come of it.’”” And then 
he closed resolutely his entries: ‘‘Every ap- 
pearance of a typhoon coming on.” 

On going out he had to stand aside, and 
Captain MacWhirr strode over the doorstep 
without saying a word or making a sign. 

“Shut fhe door, Mr. Jukes, will you?’’ he 
cried from within. i 

Jukes turned back to do so, muttering iron- 
ically, ‘‘ Afraid to catch cold, I suppose.” It 
was his watch below, but he yearned for com- 
munion with his kind; and he remarked 
cheerily to the second mate, ‘‘ Does n’t look 
so bad, after all, does it?’’ 

The second mate was marching to and fro 
on the bridge, tripping down with small steps 
one moment, and the next climbing with 
difficulty the shifting slope of the deck. At 
the sound of Jukes’s voice he stood still, facing 
forward, but made no answer. 

“Hallo! That ’s a heavy one,” said Jukes, 
swaying to meet the long roll till his lowered 
hand touched the planks. This time the sec- 
ond mate made in his throat a noise of an un- 
friendly nature. 

He was an oldish, shabby little fellow, with 
bad teeth and no hair on his face. He had 
been shipped in a hurry in Shanghai that trip 
when the second officer brought frorn home 
had delayed the ship three hours in port by 


contriving (in some manner Captain Mac Whirr 
could never understand) to fall overboard 
into an empty coal-lighter alongside; and had 
to be sent ashore to the hospital with concus- 
sion of the brain and a broken limb or two. 


VI 
JUKEs was not discouraged by the unsym- 
pathetic sound. ‘The Chinamen must be 


having a lovely time of it down there,’’ he 
said. “It’s lucky for them the old girl has 
the easiest roll of any ship I ’ve ever been in. 
There, now. This one was n’t so. bad.” 

“You wait,’”’ snarled the second mate. With 
his sharp nose, red at the tip, and his thin, 
pinched lips, he always looked as though he 
were raging inwardly, and he was concise in 
his speech to the point of rudeness. All his 
time off duty he spent in his cabin with the 
door shut, and keeping so still in there that he 
was supposed to fall asleep as soon as he had 
disappeared; but the man who came in to 
wake him for his watch on deck would in- 
variably find him with his eyes wide open, flat 
on his back in the bunk, and glaring irritably 
from a soiled pillow. He never wrote any 
letters, did not seem to hope for news from 
anywhere, and though he had been heard once 
to mention West Hartlepool, it was with ex- 
treme bitterness and only in connection with 
the charges in a boarding-house. He was one 
of those men who are picked up by ships in 
the ports of the world. They are competent 
enough, appear hopelessly hard up, show no 
evidence of any sort of vice, and carry about 
them all the signs of manifest failure. They 
come aboard on an emergency, care for no 
ship afloat, live in their own atmosphere of 
casual connection amongst their shipmates, 
who know nothing of them, and make up their 
minds to leave at inconvenient times. They 
clear out, with no words of leave-taking, in 
some God-forsaken port that other men would 
fear to be stranded in, and go ashore in com- 
pany of a shabby sea-chest corded like a treas- 
ure box, and with an air of shaking the ship’s 
dust off their feet. 

“You wait,”’ he repeated, balancing in great 
swings with his back to Jukes, motionless and 
implacable. 

‘Do you mean to say we are going to catch 
it hot?’’ asked Jukes, with boyish interest. 

“Say? I say nothing. You don’t catch 
me!” snapped the little second mate with a 
mixture of pride, scorn, and cunning, as if 
Jukes’s question had been a trap cleverly de- 
tected. “Oh, no! None of you here shall 
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make a fool of me if I know it,’’ he mumbled 
to himself. 

Jukes reflected rapidly that this second 
mate was a mean little beast, and in his heart 
he wished poor Jack Allen had never smashed 
himself up in the coal-lighter. The far-off 
blackness ahead of the ship was like another 
night seen through the starry night of the 
earth—a blackness without stars—the night 
of the immensities beyond the created uni- 
verse revealed in its appalling stillness through 
a low fissure in the glittering sphere of which 
the earth is the kernel. 

‘‘Whatever there might be about,” said 
Jukes, ‘‘ we are steaming straight into it.” 

“You ’ve said it,’’ caught up the second 
mate, always with his back to Jukes. ‘“‘ You’ve 
said it—mind. NotI.” 

“Oh, go to Jericho!” said Jukes frankly; 
and the other emitted a triumphant little 
chuckle. ‘‘ You ’ve said it,’’ he repeated. 

“And what of that?”’ 

“I’ve known some real good men get into 
trouble with their skippers for saying a dam’ 
sight less,’ answered the second mate fever- 
ishly. “Oh, no! You don’t catch me.” 

“You seem deucedly anxious not to give 
yourself away,” said Jukes, completely soured 
by such absurdity. ‘I would n’t be afraid to 
say what I think.” 

““Aye, to me! That’s no great trick. I 
am nobody, and well I know it.” 

The ship, after a pause of comparative 
steadiness, started upon a series of rolls one 
worse than the other, and for a time Jukes, 
preserving his equilibrium, was too busy to 
open his mouth. As soon as the violent 
swinging had quieted down somewhat, he 
said: 

“This is a bit too much of a good thing. 
Whether anything is coming or not, I think 
she ought to be put head-on to that swell. The 
old man is just gone in to lie down. Hang me 
if I don’t speak to him !”’ 

But when he opened the door of the chart- 
room he saw his captain reading a book. Cap- 
> tain MacWhirr was not lying down: he was 
standing up, with one hand grasping the edge 
of the bookshelf and the other holding open 
before his face a thick volume. The lamp 
wriggled in the gimbals, the loosened books 
toppled from side to side on the shelf, the long 
barometer swung in jerky circles, the table 
altered its slant every moment. In the midst 
of all this stir and movement Captain Mac- 
Whirr, very steady on his feet and holding on, 
was reading in a book. 
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VII 


WHEN Jukes opened the door the Captain 
showed his eyes above the upper edge, and 
asked: 

““What’s the matter?” 

“Swell getting worse, sir.” 

“Noticed that in here,’’ muttered Captain 
MacWhirr. ‘Anything wrong?” 

Jukes, inwardly disconcerted by the serious- 
ness of the eyes looking at him over the top of 
the book, produced an embarrassed grin. 

“Rolling like old boots,’’ he said sheep- 
ishly. 

“Aye! Very heavy. Very heavy. What 
do you want?” 

At this Jukes lost his footing and began to 
flounder. 

“T was thinking of our passengers,’”’ he said 
in the manner of a man clutching at a straw. 

“Passengers ?”’ wondered the Captain, 
gravely. ‘‘What passengers?’’ 

“Why! The Chinamen, sir,’’ explained 
Jukes, very sick of this conversation. 

“The Chinamen! Why don’t you speak 
plainly? Couldn’t tell what you meant. 
Never heard a lot of coolies spoken of as pas- 
sengers before. Passengers indeed! What’s 
come to you?” 

Captain MacWhirr, closing the book on his 
forefinger, lowered his arm and looked com- 
pletely mystified. ‘‘ Why are you thinking of 
the Chinamen, Mr, Jukes?” he inquired. 

Jukes took a plunge like a man driven to it. 

“She ’s rolling her decks full of water, sir. 
Thought you might put her head-on perhaps 
—forawhile. Till this goes down a bit—very 
soon. Head to the eastward. I never knew 
a ship roll like this.” 

He held on in the doorway, and Captain 
MacWhirr, feeling his grip on the shelf inade- 
quate, made up his mind to let go in a hurry 
and fell heavily on the couch. 

“Head to the eastward,’ he said struggling 
to sit up. ‘‘That’s more than four points 
off her course.” 

“Yes, sir. Fifty degrees. . . . would 
just bring her head far enough round to meet 
MBS is coins 

Captain MacWhirr was now sitting up. ~ He 
had not dropped the book and he had not lost 


his place. 
“To the eastward,” he repeated, with dawn- 
ing astonishment. ‘To the . .. Where 


do you think we are bound to? You want 
me to haul a full-powered steamship four 
points off her course to make the Chinamen 
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comfortable! Now I’ve heard more than 
enough of mad things done in the world—but 


this. . . If I didn’t know you, Jukes, I would 
think you were in liquor. Steer four points 
off . . . and what afterwards? Steer four 


points over the other way, I suppose, to make 
the course good. What put it into your head 
that I would start to tack a steamer as if she 
were a sailing ship?”’ 

“‘Joily good thing she is n’t,’”’ threw in Jukes 
with bitter readiness. ‘‘She would have 
rolled every blessed stick out of her this after- 
noon.” 

“Aye! And you just would have had to 
stand and see them go,” said Captain Mac 
Whirr, showing a certain animation. “It’sa 
dead calm, is n’t it?’’ 

“It is, sir. But there ’s something out of 
the common coming for sure.” 

‘May be. I suppose you have a notion I 
should be getting out of the way of that dirt,” 
said Captain MacWhirr, speaking with the 
utmost simplicity of manner and tone, and 
fixing the oilcloth on the floor with a heavy 
stare. Thus he noticed neither Jukes’s dis- 
comfiture nor the mixture of vexation and 
astonished respect on his face. 

‘* Now here ’s this book,’’ he continued with 
deliberation, slapping his thigh with the closed 
volume. ‘I’ve been reading the chapter on 
the winds there.” 

This was true. He had been reading the 
chapter on the winds. When he had entered 
the chart-room it was with no intention of 
taking the book down. Some influence in the 
air—the same influence, probably, that caused 
the steward to bring without orders the Cap- 
tain’s sea-boots and oilskin coat up to the 
chart-room—had, as it were, guided his hand 
to the shelf. And without condescending to 
sit down he had waded with a conscious effort 
into the terminology of the subject. He lost 
himself amongst advancing semicircles, left- 
and right-hand quadrants, the curves of the 
tracks, the probable bearing of the centre, the 
shifts of wind, and the readings of barometer. 
He tried to bring all these things into a defi- 
nite relation to himself, and ended by becom- 
ing contemptuously angry with such a lot of 
words and with so much advice that seemed to 
him all sheer headwork and supposition with- 
out a glimmer of certitude. 

“It’s the confoundest thing, Jukes,’’ he 
said. ‘If a fellow was to believe all that’s 
in there he would be running most of his time 
all over the sea trying to get behind the 
weather.” 





Again he slapped his leg with the book, and 
Jukes opened his mouth, but said nothing. 

“Running to get behind the weather! Do 
you understand that, Mr. Jukes? It’s the 
maddest thing,” ejaculated Captain Mac- 
Whirr, with pauses, gazing at the floor pro- 
foundly. ‘You would think an old woman 
had been writing this. It passesme. If that 
thing means anything useful, then it means 
that I should at once alter the course away,— 
away to the devil somewhere, and come boom- 
ing down on Fu-chau from the northward at 
the tail of this dirty weather that ’s supposed 
to be knocking about in ourway. From the 
north! Do you understand, Mr. Jukes? Three 
hundred extra miles to the distance, and a 
pretty coal bill to show. I could n’t bring 
myself to do that if every word in there was 
gospel truth, Mr. Jukes. Don’t you expect 
ce ee at 
And Jukes, silent, marvelled at this display 
of feeling and loquacity. 

“But the truth is that you don’t know if 
the fellow is right anyhow. How can you 
tell what a gale is made of till you get it? He 
is n’t aboard here, is he? Very well. Here 
he says that the centre of them things bears 
eight points off the wind. But we have n’t 
got any wind, for all the barometer. falling. 
Where ’s his centre now?”’ 

‘We shall get the wind presently,’’ mum- 
bled Jukes. 

“‘Let it come then,” said Captain Mac- 
Whirr, with dignified indignation. ‘It’s 
only to let you see, Mr. Jukes, that you don’t 
find everything in books. All these rules for 
dodging breezes and circumventing the winds 
of heaven, Mr. Jukes, seem to me the maddest 
thing, when you come to look at it sensibly.” 

He looked up, saw Jukes gazing at him 
dubiously, and tried to illustrate his meaning. 

‘‘ About as queer as your extraordinary no- 
tion of dodging the ship head to sea, for I 
don’t know how long, to make the Chinamen 
comfortable; while all we ’ve got to do is to 
take them to Fu-chau, being expected to get 
there before noon on Friday. If the weather 
delays me—very well. There’s your log-book 
to talk straight about the weather. But sup- 
pose I went swinging off three hundred miles 
out of my course and came in two days late, 
and they asked me, ‘Where have you been all 
that time, Captain?’ What could I say to 
that? ‘Went around to dodge the bad 
weather,’ I would say. ‘It must ’ve been 
dam’ bad,’ they would say. ‘Don’t know,’ I 
would have to say; ‘I ’ve dodged clear of it.’ 



























See that, Jukes? I have been thinking it all 
out this afternoon.” 

He looked up again in his unseeing, unim- 
aginative way. No one had ever heard him 
say so much at one time. Jukes, with his 
arms open, in the doorway, was like a man 
invited to confront a miracle. Unbounded 
wonder was the intellectual meaning of his 
eye, while hard incredulity was seated in his 
whole countenance. 

“A gale is a gale, Mr. Jukes,” resumed the 
Captain, ‘‘and a full-powered steamship has 
got to face it. There ’s just so much dirty 
weather knocking about the world, and the 
proper thing is to go through it with none of 
what old Captain Wilson of the Melita calls 
storm strategy. The other day ashore I heard 
him hold forth about it to a lot of shipmasters 
who came in and sat at a table next to mine. 
It seemed to me the greatest nonsense. He 
was telling them how he—outmanceuvred, 
I think he said—a terrific gale, so that it never 
came nearer than fifty miles to him. A neat 
piece of headwork, he called it.. How he 
knew there was a gale fifty miles off beats me 
altogether. It was like listening to a crazy 
man. I would have thought Captain Wilson 
was old enough to know better.”’ 

Captain MacWhirr ceased for a moment, 
then said, “It ’s your watch below, Mr. 
Jukes?”’ Jukes came to himself with a start. 

* 2ee. es 

“Leave orders to call me at the slightest 
chance,”’ said the Captain. He reached up to 
put the book away and tucked his legs upon 
the couch. ‘‘Shut the door so that it don’t 
fly: open—will you? I can’t stand a door 
banging. They ’ve put a lot of rubbishy 
locks in this ship—I must say.” 


VIII 


Captain MacWuirr closed his eyes. He 
did so to rest himself. He was tired, and he 
experienced that state of mental vacuity 
which comes upon one at the end of an ex- 
haustive discussion that had liberated some 
belief matured in the course of meditative 
years. He had indeed been making his con- 
fession of faith, had he only known it. And 
its effect was to make Jukes on the other side 
of the door stand scratching his head for a 
good while. 

Captain MacWhirr opened his eyes. 

He thought he must have been asleep: 
What was that loud noise? Wind? Why 
had he not been called? The lamp wriggled 
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in its gimbals, the barometer swung in circles, 
the table altered its slant every moment: a 
pair of limp sea-boots with collapsed long tops 
went sliding past the couch. He put out his 
hand instantly and captured one. 

Jukes’s face appeared in a crack of the door, 
—only his face, very red, with staring eyes. 
The flame of the lamp leaped; a piece of paper 
flew up; arush of air struck and enveloped 
Captain MacWhirr. Beginning to draw on the 
boot he directed an expectant gaze at Jukes's 
swollen, excited features. 

“‘Came on like this,’’ shouted Jukes. ‘‘ Five 
minutes ago . . . all of a sudden.” 

The head disappeared with a bang, and a 
heavy splash and patter of drops swept past 
the closed door as if a pailful of melted lead 
had been flung against the house. A whistling 
could be heard now upon the deep, vibrating 
noise outside. The stuffy chart-room seemed 
as full of draughts as a shed. Captain Mac- 
Whirr collared the other sea-boot on its violent 
passage along the floor. He was not flustered, 
but he could not find at once the opening for 
inserting his foot. The shoes he had flung off 
were scurrying from end to end of the cabin, 
gambolling playfully over each other like 
puppies. As soon as he stood up he kicked 
at them viciously, but without effect. 

He threw himself into the attitude of a 
lounging fencer to reach after his oilskin coat; 
and afterwards he staggered all over the con- 
fined space while he jerked himself into it. 
Very grave, straddling his legs far apart, and 
stretching his neck, he started to tie deliber- 
ately the strings of his sou’wester under his 
chin, with thick fingers that trembled slightly. 
He went through all the movements of a 
woman putting on her bonnet before a glass, 
with a mien of strained, listening attention, as 
though he expected every moment to hear 
the shout of his name, shouted in the con- 
fused clamor that had suddenly beset his ship. 
Its increase filled his ears while he was getting 
ready to go out and confront whatever it 
might mean. It was tumultuous and very 
loud too, made up of the rush of the wind, the 
crashes of the sea, with that prolonged, deep 
vibration of the air, like the roll of an im- 
mense and remote drum beating the charge 
of the gale. 

He stood for a moment in the light of the 
lamp, thick, clumsy, shapeless, in his panoply * 
of combaf, vigilant and red-faced. 

“There ’s a lot of weight in this,’’ he mut- 
tered. 

As soon as he attempted to open the door 
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the wind caught it and he was absolutely 
dragged out over the doorstep; clinging to the 
handle he was flung around, and at once found 
himself engaged with the wind in a sort of per- 
sonal scuffle whose object was the shutting of 
that door. At the last moment a tongue of air 
scurried in and licked out the flame of thelamp: 

Ahead of the ship he perceived a great dark- 
ness lying upon a multitude of white flashes; 
on the starboard beam a few amazing stars 
drooped, dim and fitful, above an immense 
waste of broken seas, as if seen through a mad 
drift of smoke. 

On the bridge a knot of men, indistinct and 
toiling, were making great efforts in the light 
of the wheelhouse windows that shone mistily 
on their heads and backs. Suddenly dark- 
ness closed upon one pane, then on another. 
The voices of the lost group reached him after 
the manner of men’s voices in a gale, in shreds 
and fragments of forlorn shouting snatched 
past the ear. All at once Jukes appeared at 
his side, yelling with his head down: 

““Watch—put in—wheelhouse shutters— 
glass—afraid—blow in.” 

Jukes heard his commander upbraiding. 

“This — come — anything — warning — 
call me.” 

He tried to explain with the uproar pressing 
on his lips: 

“Light air—remained—bridge—sudden— 
northeast—could turn—thought—you—sure 
—hear.”’ 

They had gained the shelter of the weather- 
cloth and could converse with raised voices 
as people quarrel. 

“TI got the hands to cover up all the venti- 
lators. Good job I had remained on deck. 
I did n’t think you would be asleep, and so 
. . . What did you say, sir? What?’ 

“Nothing,” cried Captain MacWhirr. “I 
said—all right.” 

“By all the powers! We’ve got it this 
time,’’ observed Jukes in a howl. 

“You haven’t altered her course?’’ in- 
quired Captain MacWhirr, straining his voice. 

“No, sir. Certainly not. Wind came out 
right ahead. And here comes the head sea.”’ 

A plunge of the ship ended in a shock as if 
she had landed her forefoot upon something 
solid. After a moment of -stillness a lofty 
flight of sprays drove hard with the wind upon 
their faces. 

‘Keep her at it as long as we can,” shouted 
Captain Mac Whirr. , 

. Before Jukes had squeezed the salt water 
out of his eyes all the stars had disappeared. 
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IX 


JUKEs was as ready a man as any half-dozen 
young mates that may be caught by casting a 
net upon the waters, and though he had been 
somewhat taken aback by the startling vi- 
ciousness of the first squall he had pulled 
himself together on the instant, had called out 
the hands, and had rushed then to secure such 
openings about the deck as had not been al- 
ready battened down earlier in the evening. 
Shouting in his fresh, stentorian voice, 
‘Jump, boys, and bear a hand!”’ he led in the 
work, telling himself the while that he had 
‘just expected this.” 

But at the same time he was growing aware 
that this was rather more than he had ex- 
pected. From the first stir of the air on his 
cheek the gale seemed to take upon itself the 
accumulated impetus of an avalanche. Heavy 
sprays enveloped the Nan-Shan from stem to 
stern, and instantly, in the midst of her regular 
rolling, she began to jerk and plunge as though 
she had gone mad with fright. 

Jukes thought—This is no joke. While he 
was exchanging explanatory yells with his 
captain a sudden lowering of the darkness 
came upon the night, falling before their vision 
like something palpable. It was as if the 
masked lights of the world had been turned 
down. Jukes was uncritically glad to have 
his captain at hand. It relieved him as 
though that man had, by simply coming on 
deck, taken at once most of the gale’s weight 
upon his shoulders. Such is the prestige, the 
privilege, and the burden of command. 

Captain MacWhirr could expect no comfort 
of that sort from any one on earth. Such is 
the loneliness of command. He was trying to 
see, with that watchful manner of a seaman - 
who stares into the wind’s eye as if into the 
eye of an adversary, to penetrate the hidden 
intention and guess the aim and force of the 
thrust. The strong wind swept at him out 
of a vast obscurity; he felt under his feet the 
uneasiness of his ship, and he could not even 
discern a shadow of her shape. He wished it 
were not so; and very still he waited, feeling 
stricken by a blind man’s helplessness. 

To be silent was natural to him, dark or 
shine. Jukes at his elbow made himself heard, 
yelling cheerily in the gusts, ‘We must have 
got the worst of it at once, sir.” A faint 
burst of lightning quivered all round as if 
flashed into a cavern—into a black and secret 
chamber of the sea, with a floor of foaming 
crests, 
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It unveiled for a sinister, fluttering moment 
a ragged mass of clouds hanging low, the lurch 
of the long outlines of the ship, the black fig- 
ures of men caught on the bridge, heads for- 
ward, as if petrified in the act of butting. The 
darkness palpitated down upon all this, and 
then the real thing came at last. 


xX 


Ir was something formidable and swift, like 
the sudden smashing of a Vial of Wrath. It 
seemed to explode all round the ship with an 
overpowering concussion and a rush of great 
waters, as if an immense dam had been blown 
up to windward. It destroyed at once the 
organized life of the ship by its scattering 
effect. In an instant the men lost touch of 
each other. This is the disintegrating power 
of a great wind. It isolates one from one’s 
kind. An earthquake, a landslip, an ava- 
lanche, overtake a man incidentally, as it 
were—without passion. A furious gale at- 
tacks him like a personal enemy, tries to grasp 
his limbs, fastens upon his mind, seeks to rout 
his very spirit out of him. 

Jukes was driven away from his commander. 
He fancied himself whirled a great distance 
through the air. Everything disappeared, 
even for a moment his power of thinking, but 
his hand had found within six feet of him one 
of the rail-stanchions. This he embraced with 
the ardor of love that will not be thwarted. 
It saved his body and steadied his soul so far 
that it became conscious of an intolerable 
distress. It was by no means alleviated by 
an inclination to disbelieve the reality of this 
experience. Though young he had seen some 
bad weather and had never doubted his ability 
to imagine the worst; but this was so much 
beyond his powers of fancy that it appeared 
incompatible with the existence of any ship 
whatever. He would have been incredulous 
about himself in the same way, perhaps, had 
he not been so greatly harassed by the neces- 
sity of exerting a continuous wrestling ef- 
fort against a force trying to tear him away 
from his hold. Moreover, the conviction of 
not being utterly destroyed returned to him 
through the sensations of being half drowned, 
bestially shaken, and partly choked. He 
thought, Heavens! What’s this? 

It seemed to him he remained there pre- 
cariously alone with the stanchion for a long, 
long time. .The rain poured on him, flowed, 
drove in sheets. He was plunged in rushing 
water like a diver holding on to a stake 
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planted in the bed of a swollen river. He 
breathed in gasps, and sometimes the water 
he swallowed was fresh, and sometimes it was 
salt. For the most part he kept his eyes shut 
tight, as if suspecting his sight might be de- 
stroyed in the immense flurry of the elements. 
When he ventured to blink hastily, he derived 
some moral support from the green gleam of 
the starboard light shining feebly upon the 
flight of rain and sprays. He was actually 
looking at it when its ray fell upon the up- 
rearing head of the sea which put it out. He 
saw the head of the wave topple over, adding 
the mite of its crash to the tremendous uproar 
raging around him, and almost at the same 
instant the stanchion was wrenched from his 
grasp. After a crushing thump on his back 
he found himself suddenly afloat and borne 
away. His first irresistible notion was that 
the whole China Sea had climbed on the 
bridge. Then, more sanely, he concluded 
himself gone overboard. All the time he was 
being tossed, flung, and rolled in great volumes 
of water he kept on repeating mentally with 
the utmost precipitation the words: ‘‘ My God! 
My God! My God! My God!” 

All at once in a revolt of misery and de- 
spair he formed the crazy resolution to get out 
of that. And he began to thresh about with 
his arms and legs. But as soon as he com- 
menced his wretched struggles he discovered 
himself to have become somehow mixed up 
with a face, an oilskin coat, somebody’s boots. 
He clawed ferociously all these things in turn, 
lost them, found them again, lost them once 
more, and was caught in the firm clasp of a 
pair of stout arms. He returned the em- 
brace closely round a thick, soft body. He 
had found his captain. 

They tumbled over and over each other, 
tightening their hug. Suddenly the water let 
them down with a brutal bang, and, stranded 
against the side of the wheelhouse, out of 
breath and bruised, they were left to stagger 
up in the wind and hold on where they could. 

Jukes came out of it rather horrified, as 
though he had just escaped some unparalleled 
outrage directed at his feelings. It had weak- 
ened his faith in himself. He started shouting 
aimlessly to the man he could feel near him 
in that fiendish blackness: ‘Is it you, sir? 
Is it you, sir?’’ till his temples seemed ready to 
burst. And he heard in answer a voice, as if 
crying far away, as if screaming to him fret- 
fully from a very great distance the one word, 
“Yes!” It was this tinge of irritation which 
silenced him rather than the difficulty of 
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making himself heard. Other seas swept again 
over the bridge. He received them defence- 
lessly right over his bare head, with both his 
hands engaged in holding. 

The motion of the ship was extravagant. 
Her lurches had an appalling helplessness; 
she pitched, as if taking a header into a void 
and seemed to find a wall to hit every time. 
When she rolled she fell on her side headlong 
as if she were beginning to tumble, turning 
down a slope, and she would be righted by 
such a demolishing blow that Jukes felt her 
reeling as a clubbed man reels before he col- 
lapses. In the darkness round her the gale 
howled and scuffled about gigantically, as 
though the entire world were a black gully. 
At certain moments the air would stream 
against the ship as if sucked through a tunnel 
with a concentrated, solid force of impact that 
seemed to lift her clean out of the water and 
keep her up for an instant with only a quiver 
running through her from end to end. And 
then she would begin her tumbling again as if 
dropped back into a boiling caldron. Jukes 
tried nard to compose his mind and judge 
things coolly. 

Both ends of the Nan-Shan were under 
water, as though she had no more freeboard 
than a raft. The sea, flattened down in the 
heavier gusts, would uprise and overwhelm 
them in snowy rushes of foam expanding wide, 
beyond both rails, into the night. And on 
this dazzling sheet, spread under the blackness 
of the clouds and emitting a bluish glow, Cap- 
tain MacWhirr could catch a desolate glimpse 
of a few tiny specks black as ebony, the tops of 
the hatches, the battened companions, the 
heads of the covered winches, the foot of a 
mast. This was all he could see of his ship. 
Her middle structure—covered by the bridge 
which bore him, his mate, the dark wheel- 
house where a man was steering, shut up with 
the fear of being swept overboard together 
with the whole thing in one great crash—her 
middle structure was like a half-tide rock 
awash upon a coast. It was like an outlying 
rock in the night, with the water boiling up, 
streaming over, pouring off, beating round— 
like a rock in the surf to which shipwrecked 
people cling before they let go—only it rose, 
it sank, it rolled continuously, without respite 
and rest, like a rock that had miraculously 
struck adrift from a coast and gone wallow- 
ing upon the sea. 

She was being looted with a senseless, de- 
structive fury; trysails torn out from the 
extra gaskets, double-lashed awnings blown 






away, bridge swept clean, weather-cloths 
burst, rails twisted, light-screens smashed— 
and two of the boats had gonealready. They 
had gone unheard and unseen, melting, as it 
were, in the shock and smother of the wave. 
It was only later, when, upon the white flash 
of another high sea hurling itself amidships, 
Jukes had a rapid vision of two pairs of davits 
leaping black and empty out of the solid 
blackness, with one overhauled fall flying and 
an iron-bound block threshing in the wind, 
that he became aware of what had happened 
within about three yards of his back. 

He poked his head forward, groping for the 
ear of his commander. His lips touched it— 
big, fleshy, very wet. He cried in an agitated 
tone: 

“The boats are going now, sir.” 

And again he heard that voice distinct and 
faint, forced and ringing feebly, but with a 
penetrating effect of quietness in the enormous 
discord of noises, as if sent out from some re- 
mote spot of peace beyond the black wastes 
of the gale; again he heard a man’s voice,— 
the frail and indomitable sound that can be 
made to carry an infinity of thought, resolu- 
tion, and purpose, that shall be pronouncing 
confident words on the last day, when heav- 
ens fall and justice is done,—and it was crying 
to him as if from very, very far,—“‘ All right.”’ 

He thought he had not managed to make 
himself understood. 

“Our boats—I say boats—the boats, sir! 
Two gone!” 

The same voice, within a foot of him, and 
yet so remote, yelled sensibly: 

“‘Can’t be helped.” 

Captain MacWhirr had never turned his 
face, but Jukes caught some more words on 
the wind. 

“What can—expect—Hammering through 
—Such—Bound to leave—something behind 
—Stands to reason.” 

Watchfully Jukes listened for more. No 
more came. This was all Captain MacWhirr 
had to say; and Jukes could picture to him- 
self rather than see the broad squat back 
before him. An impenetrable obscurity press- 
ing down upon the ghostly glimmers of the 
sea harbored the mysterious madness of all 
this rush, deluge, and uproar. Suddenly 
Jukes imagined himself completely indifferent 
to it all. It was too much. A sort of dull 
conviction seized upon him that there was 
nothing to be done. 

If the steering-gear did not give way, if the 
sea did not burst the deck in or smash one of the 
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hatches, if the engines did not give up, if way 
could be kept on her against this terrific wind, 
and she did not bury herself in one of these 
awful seas, of whose white crests alone, top- 
ping high above her bows, he could now and 
then get a sickening glimpse,—then there was 
a chance of her coming out of it. Something 
within him seemed to turn over, bringing 
uppermost the feeling that the ship was lost. 

“‘She ’s done for,”’ he said to himself with a 
surprising mental agitation as though he had 
discovered an unexpected meaning in this 
thought. One of these things were bound to 
happen. Nothing could be prevented now 
and nothing could be remedied. The men on 
board did not count, and the ship could not 
last. This weather was too impossible. 

It was like the maddest of dreams: a 
dream in which you ‘inhabit a world ready to 
fly to pieces and are jostled rudely against a 
man you cannot see. Jukes felt an arm 
thrown heavily over his shoulders. And to 
this overture he responded with great intel- 


* ligence by catching hold of his Captain round 


the waist. 

They stood clasped thus in the blind night, 
bracing each other against the wind, cheek to 
cheek and lip to ear, in the manner of two 
battered hulks lashed stem to stern together. 


XI 


Juxes heard the voice of his commander 
hardly any louder than before, but nearer, 
as though, starting to march athwart the pro- 
digious rush of the hurricane, it had ap- 
proached him, bearing that strange effect of 
quietness like the serene glow of a halo. 

“D’ ye know where the hands got to?’’ it 
asked, vigorous and evanescent at the same 
time, overcoming the strength of the wind, 
and swept away from Jukes instantly. 

Jukes didn’t know. They were all on the 
bridge when the real force of the hurricane 
struck the ship. He had no idea where they 
had crawled to. Under the circumstances 
they were nowhere for all the use that could 
be made of them. Somehow the Captain’s 
wish to know distressed Jukes. 

“Want the hands, sir?’’ he cried appre- 
hensively. 

“Ought to know,” asserted Captain Mac- 
Whirr. ‘Hold hard.” 

They held hard. An outburst of unchained 
fury, a vicious rush of the wind, absolutely 
steadied the ship. Her disordered motion 
was checked and she only rolled short and 
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swift; she rocked quick and light like a child’s 
cradle for a terrific moment of suspense, while 
the whole atmosphere, as it seemed, streamed 
furiously past her, roaring away from the 
tenebrous earth. 

It suffocated them, and with eyes shut they 
tightened their grasp. What from the mag- 
nitude of the shock might have been a column 
of water, running upright in the dark, butted 
against the ship, broke short, and fell on her 
bridge, crushingly from on high, with a dead, 
burying weight. 

A flying fragment of that collapse, a mere 
splash, enveloped them in one swirl from their 
feet over their heads, violently, filling their 
ears, mouths, and nostrils with salt water. 
It knocked out their legs, wrenched hastily at 
their arms, seethed away swiftly under their 
chins, and opening their eyes they saw the 
piled-up masses of foam dashing to and fro 
amongst what looked like the fragments of a 
ship. She had given way as if driven straight 
in. They had felt her give under them, and 
in their panting breasts their hearts yielded, 
too, before the tremendous blow; and all at 
once she sprang up to her desperate plunging 
as if trying to scramble out from under the 


- ruins. 


The seas in the dark seemed to rush from 
all sides to keep her back where she might 
perish. There was hate in the way she was 
handled, and a ferocity in the blows that fell. 
She was like a living creature thrown to the 
rage of a mob: hustled terribly, struck at, 
borne up, flung down, leaped upon. Captain 
MacWhirr and Jukes kept hold of each other, 
deafened by the noise, gagged by the wind; 
and the great physical tumult beating about 
their bodies brought, like an unbridled display 
of passion, a profound trouble to their souls. 
One of those wild and appalling shrieks that 
are heard at times passing mysteriously over- 
head in the steady roar of a hurricane, like a 
long scream of pain from something living, 
immense and tormented, swooped, as if borne 
on wings, upon the ship, and Jukes tried to 
outscream it. 

“Will she live?”’ 

The cry was wrenched out of his breast. It 
was as unintentional as the birth of a thought 
in the head, and he heard nothing of it him- 
self. It all became extinct at once—thought, 
intention, effort; and of his cry the inaudible 
vibration added to the tempest-waves of the 
air. 

He expected nothing from it—nothing at 
all. For indeed what answer could be made? 
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But after a while he heard with amazement 
the frail and resisting voice in his ear,—the 
dwarf sound, unconquered, in the giant tu- 
mult, 

“She may!” 

It was a dull yell, more difficult to seize 
than a whisper,—the unsubstantial and pass- 
ing shadow of a yell. Jukes accepted it with 
bitterness. And presently the voice returned 
again, half submerged in the vast crashes, like 
a ship battling against the waves of an ocean. 

“‘Let ’s hope so!’’ it cried, small, lonely, and 
unmoved, a stranger to the visions of hope or 
fear, and it flickered into disconnected words: 
“Ship — This — Never — Anyhow — For the 
best.”” Jukes gave it up contemptuously. 

And then, as if it had come suddenly upon 
the one thing fit to withstand the power of a 
storm, it seemed to gain force and firmness for 
the last broken shouts: 

“Keep on hammering — builders — Good 
men—And chance it—Rout—Engines—Good 


” 


man. 
XII 


Captain MacWuirr removed his arm from 
Jukes’s shoulders and thereby ceased to exist 
for his mate, so dark it was. Jukes experi- 
enced a great deception, as though of un- 
deniable right he had expected to obtain an 
utterance of precise effect. After a tense 
stiffening of every muscle he would let himself 
go limp all over. The gnawing of profound 
discomfort existed side by side with an in- 
credible disposition to somnolence, as though 
he had been buffeted and worried into drowsi- 
ness. The wind would get hold of his head 
and try to shake it off his shoulders; his 
clothes, full of water, were as heavy as lead, 
stiff like sheet-iron, cold and dripping like an 
armor of melting ice: he shivered. it lasted 
along time; and, with his hands contracted by 
cramp closed hard on his hold, he was letting 
himself sink slowly into the depths of bodily 
misery. There was no suggestion of end to it, 
as there is no end to the horror of a nightmare. 
Jukes’s mind became concentrated upon him- 
self in an aimless, idle way, and when some- 
thing pushed lightly at the back of his knees 
he nearly, as the saying is, jumped out of his 
skin. 

In the start forward he bumped the back of 
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Captain MacWhirr, who didn’t move, and 
then a hand gripped his thigh. A lull had 
come, a menacing lull of the wind, the holding 
of atormy breath—and he felt himself pawed 
all over. It was the boatswain. He had rec- 
ognized the hands, so thick and enormous 
that they seemed to belong to some new species 
of man. 

The boatswain had arrived on the bridge, 
crawling on all fours against the wind, and 
had found the chief mate’s legs with the top of 
his head. Immediately he crouched and be- 
gan to explore Jukes’s person upwards, with 
clumsy, prudent, apologetic touches, as be- 
came an inferior. c 

He was an ill-favored, undersized, gruff 
sailor of fifty, coarsely hairy, short-legged, 
long-armed, resembling an elderly ape. His 
strength was immense; and in his great lumpy 
paws, bulging like brown boxing-gloves on 
the end of his furry forearms, the heaviest 
objects were handled like playthings. Apart 
from the grizzled pelt on his chest, the mena- 
cing demeanor, and the hoarse voice, he had 
none of the classical attributes of his rating. 
His good nature amounted almost to imbe- 
cility; the men did what they liked with him, 
and he had not an ounce:of initiative in his 
character, which was easy-going and talkative. 
For these reasons Jukes naturally disliked 
him; but Captain MacWhirr, to Jukes’s 
scornful disgust, seemed to regard him as a 
first-rate petty officer. 

He pulled himself up by Jukes’s coat, taking 
that liberty with the greatest moderation, and 
only so far as it was forced upon him by the 
hurricane. ‘‘ What is it, bo’s’n, what is it?’’ 
yelled Jukes, impatient with the foreboding 
of some odious trouble. What could that 
fraud of a bo’s’n want on the bridge? The 
typhoon had got on Jukes’s nerves. The 
husky bellowings of the other, though unin- 
telligible, seemed to suggest a state of lively 
satisfaction. There could be no mistake. 
The old fool was pleased with something. 

The boatswain’s other hand had found 
some other body, for in a changed tone he be- 
gan to inquire, ‘“‘Is it you, sir? Is it you, 
sir?’”’ The wind strangled his: howls. 

“Yes!” cried Captain MacWhirr. 


(To be continued.) 
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The reviews in this department of THE CRITIC, though short, are not perfunctory. 


They are as carefully written as though they appeared in the body of the magazine. 


Books 


on special subjects are sent to specialists, and often as many as a dozen different writers 
review the various books. Among those who contribute regularly are Cornelia Atwood Pratt, 
Rev. Charles Fames Wood, Prof. N. S. Shaler, Admiral S. B. Luce, Fennette Barbour 
Perry, Gerald Stanley Lee, Christian Brinton, Ruth Putnam, P. G. Hubert, ¥r., Carolyn 
Shipman, Edith M. Thomas, Dr. William Elliot Griffis, and the editor. 


BELLES-LETTRES 


Blanc—Questions Américaines. 
Bentzon (Madame Blanc). 
ette. 

In this volume Madame Blanc has selected 
from her contributions to the Revue des 
Deux Mondes_ six papers dealing with 
American and English subjects: the works 
of Hamlin Garland (‘‘a radical of the prairie,” 
as she aptly calls him) in prose and verse; 
“America of the Past,” in Virginia and 
Louisiana; ‘‘Sketches of Kansas,’’ a review 
of William Allen White’s ‘‘The Real Issue’’; 
a long and appreciative criticism of Col. T. 
W. Tiacineda as ‘‘a representative Amer- 
ican’; ‘‘The English Army as Painted by 
Kipling’’; and ‘‘ The International Council of 
Women,” based upon the report of the meeting 
in London, July, 1899, by Mrs. May Wright 
Sewall, ‘‘general-in-chief of an army of five 
millions of women”’ in the United States. 
The author tells us in her preface that the 
papers are not taken at haphazard, but are 
chosen as dealing with questions of the day, 
which, if foreign questions, are also French 
questions, having to do with sociology, the 
status of woman, colonial wars, emigration, 
and the lust for gold. The book will interest 
equally readers at home and abroad. 


By Th. 
Paris: Hach- 


Jones—The Liars. An Original Comedy in 
Four Acts. By Henry Arthur Jones. 
Macmillan. 75 cts. 

The Jones play, like the Pinero play, reads 

indifferently. As a mere record of the stage 

it is well to have printed versions of these 
comedies; as dramatic literature they are in- 


consequent. 
Harrison—George be cag and Other 
American Addresses. y Frederic Har- 
rison. Macmillan. $1.75, net. 
The notable address which the distinguished 
author of this book came from England last 
year to deliver at Chicago on the one hun- 
dred and sixty-ninth birthday of George 
Washington, is here printed in the form in 
which he wishes it to be preserved. Nine 
other speeches and lectures, including the 
carefully repared Johns Hopkins address on 
The Millenary of King Alfred,’ and an in- 
formal after-dinner talk on Lincoln, delivered 
on the same day as the Washington address, 
accompany it; and the volume is appro- 
priately dedicated to Ambassador Choate, 


through whom the various invitations to 
speak in this country were forwarded. It is 
a pity that the ten papers could not have 
been supplemented by the magazine article in 
which this keen and unprejudiced observer 
recorded his impressions of the Great Re- 
public. 


Mason—Woman in the Golden Ages. By 
Amelia Gere Mason. Century. $1.80, 
net. 

Having treated in an earlier volume of ‘‘The 
Women of the French Salons,” Mrs. Mason 
limits the present essays ‘‘mainly to the 
golden ages of Greece, Rome, and the Renais- 
sance, with a brief interlude that serves as a 
transition from pagan to medizval times.” 
The vaunted, feared, and ridiculed ‘new 
woman” proves to be as old as the time of 
Sappho; there have always been women of 
great. intellectual or moral force, or both; 
and the author of these papers—most of 
which, we opine, have been heard at the 
meetings of women’s clubs—has had no 
difficulty in gathering the materials for her 
entertaining book. She writes learnedly, 
but with excellent taste and discretion, and 
imparts a very considerable amount of in- 
formation without any apparent solicitude 
to instruct or edify. 


Munsterberg—American Traits; from _ the 
Point of View of a German. By Hugo 
Munsterberg. Houghton. $1.60, net. 

This volume, chiefly of reprints from maga- 
zine articles, is a sound and scholarly expo- 
sition of an intelligent foreigner’s views on 
several widely differing topics. It consists of 
five essays on the Americans and the Ger- 
mans, on Education, Scholarship, Women, 
and American Democracy. Professor Mun- 
sterberg has been accused, he tells us in his 
preface, of viewing “the American world 
through German eyes with Harvard astig- 
matism’’; but the diagnosis can hardly be 
supported by the essay on Education, which 
is startlingly free from Harvard influence. 
The vigor of its attack on the elective system 
is remarkable, coming as it does from that 
stronghold of the new beliefs. Its sound 
logic and clear reasoning are strong, though 
unconscious, arguments in favor of the old 
conservative system which it so enthusiasti- 
cally defends. The style of all the essays is 
as oo and graceful as their philosophy is 
sound. 
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Trent—Wells—Colonial Prose and Poetry. 
Edited by William P. Trent and Ben- 
jamin W. Wells. 3 vols. Crowell. $2.25. 

Diminutive and daintily bound volumes, of 

poo pages or so each, made up of extracts 

rom the best-known American authors of 
the colonial period, the captions being ‘‘The 

Transplantipg of Culture’’ (1607-50), “‘The 

Beginnings of Americanism” (1650-1710), 

and “The Growth of the National Spirit’’ 

(1710-75). Each volume has a carefully 

considered introduction. 


BIOGRAPHY 


Packard—Lamarck, the Founder of Evolution. 
His Life and Work. By Alpheus S. Pack- 
ard. Longmans. $2.40. 


Toward the final statement of the doctrine 
of evolution, this book is a notable contribu- 
tion. Lamarck, born in France, August 1, 
1744, first meteorologist, then botanist, and 
later zodlogist, was the first to speak of the 
variations of species and to propound a 
doctrine of evolution, which, though thrown 
somewhat into shadow by the brilliant re- 
searches and formulations of Darwin, has, 
in recent years, again attracted such attention 
that no student of the orthodoxy of evolu- 
tion can afford to neglect Lamarck. Indeed, 
the Lamarckian theory of organic evolution 
has been so rehabilitated, that it has come 
to be a powerful rival of Darwinism. In 
France the author is ‘‘justly,” as Professor 
Packard insists, regarded as the real founder 
of organic evolution. Familiar as was the 
mame of Lamarck to the biographer from 
boyhood, when he arranged his shells on the 
Lamarckian system, he, when a student in 
Paris, determined to make it greater. In 
1899 he became a true literary Old Mortality, 
and engaged in the fascinating work of re- 
constructing the biography. of Lamarck from 
the data he was able to obtain. The result is 
a very notable addition in this special field. 
It shows how Lamarck reorganized the na- 
tional garden and museums of France, and 
tells of his work in invertebrate zodlogy, but 
the bulk of the book is taken up with showing 
Lamarck’s posthumous fame and his place in 
modern science, for Professor Packard is 
himself an expert in the various theories, 
and knows well the particular contribution 
of each physicist and philosopher to that 
modern view of the universe known as evolu- 
tion. 


FICTION. 


Bullock—Irish Pastorals. By Shan F. Bul- 
lock. McClure, Phillips & Co. $1.50. 
These are stories of the Irish peasantry, very 
humble folk, and very close to earth, but 
very appealing in their courageous accept- 
ance of life’s hardest conditions. The tales 
are simple, human, full of pathos and of 
tenderness. No short stories we have had 
for long equal them in these qualities. Tech- 
nically, they are almost perfect, and much 
the best of anything this writer has done. 
Only Jane Barlow has equalled him in making 
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stories of universal interest out of similar 
material. The volume shows conclusively 
how little else it takes to make a story if only 
the author has the right point of view. 


Crockett—Love Idyls. By S. R. Crockett. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 


The two heroines in ‘‘ Love Idyls’’ are women 
such as any man might love. Making a fool 
of men who ought to know better, men more 
than twice her age, was one of the chief occu- 
pations of Bell Taclace. She promised to 
protect her rebel lover because his side had 
“the prettiest fashions in dress and also the 
most glosing tongues’; so for the safety of 
other poor innocent maids she would help 
them all out of the country as fast as needs 
be. Mr. Crockett has made two as charming 
love stories as one could wish in Scotch and 
Austrian environments. It is hard choosing 
between the spoiled Scotch beauty and the 
tricksy, yet demure little Gertrud. 


Drachmann—Nanna. From the Danish of 
Holger Drachmann. Rewritten in Eng- 
lish by Francis F. Browne. McClurg. 
$1.00. 

Drachmann’s well-known ‘Paul og Virginie 

under nordlig Bredde,”’ as it is known in the 

original, is a welcome addition to the popular 

“Tales from Foreign Lands”’ series. 


Dutt—Norfolk. By William A. Dutt. Dut- 
ton. $1.50, net. 

The latest handbook in Dent’s series of 
County Guides to Rural England, prepared 
by Mr. Dutt with the aid of various special- 
ists, and profusely illustrated from pen-and- 
ink and wash drawings by J. A. Symington, 
and with maps. An admirably edited little 
book, brimful of information, made doubly 
accessible by means of a thorough index. 


Elliott—The Making of Jane. By Sarah Barn- 

well Elliott. Scribners. $1.50. 
The Lord made one thing out of Jane and 
Mrs. Saunders tried to make another. It is 
with these two elements, heredity and en- 
vironment, that Miss Sarah Barnwell Elliott, 
juggles, and she juggles with more than usual 
dexterity. 

The oe of the Lord’s making triumphs, 
and triumphs so absolutely that it sets the 
reader wondering if the Bible was mistaken, 
once again, and if figs, after all, can grow of 
thistles. Mrs. Saunders caught Jane pretty 

oung, and her training, so dwarfing, so 

eartless, and so worldly, should have left 
more trace on Jane’s character than a tran- 
sient bitterness. 

The book is made up of four, aw five, 
real people who live and act. Three of these, 
Mrs. Saunders, Mark Witting, and Jane, are 
very clever, careful pieces of work. There 
are besides a number of amusing character 
sketches and several dummies, characters like 
—* sister, for instance, that Miss Elliott 

as made use of in the most flagrant way, 
simply because she needed them to round 
























out her age nicely. Like most books that 
are purely psychological studies, ‘‘The Mak- 
ing of Jane”’ is too long. 


aoe | Bread Alone. By I. K. Fried- 
man. cClure, Phillips & Co. $1.50. 

Man cannot live by bread alone—especially 
if the bread is half baked. Mr. Friedman 
seems to have had in mind the presentation 
of a remarkable hero and a heroine who, in 
the midst of remarkable circumstances, 
should achieve remarkable deeds. He for- 
mally presents the actors of the story and 
devotes several pages to setting forth their 
remarkable traits. He makes the sunsets 
against which they figure surpassingly brilliant 
and the foundry flames that acd about them 
luridly picturesque. Nevertheless, in spite of 
conscientious enthusiasm and hard work on 
the part of the author, the reader remains 
unmoved. Perhaps if Mr. Friedman had 
admired his characters less and had said less 
about it, the reader would admire them more. 


Gerard—The Million. By Dorothea Gerard. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 1.50. 

“The Million’”’ is another of the recent books 
whose theme is the futility of wrath. It isa 
book written with a good deal of strength 
and vigor, but as in so many books dealing 
with a ‘problem,’ the writer is not content 
to let the plot work itself out logically. 
From the first page one feels that the author, 
Dorothea Gerard, disapproves of Moravsk’s 
view of life and will see that he is properly 
punished for it. That she takes a placid 
satisfaction in the disappointments that over- 
take him is evident. In spite of this, and in 
spite of some rather melodramatic episodes, 
“The Million” has more human. nature in it 
and gives a "gered impression of reality 
than most of the novels of the moment. 


Harland—-In Our County. By Marion. Har- 
. land. Putnam. $1.50. 
Certain books have a charm like the odor of 
lavender. Like it they breathe out the per- 
fume of an order of things that is past, and 
hint at a time of more formality, less luxury, 
and, perhaps, more daintiness and more pre- 
cision in the life of day to day than we now 
have time for. ‘In Our County” is such a 
book. The spirit of the past lives in it, and 
the ten stories that compose it are written 
with a tenderness as though the author had 


. loved to write them. At the same time the 


life of old Virginia is not idealized, but as the 
author paints it its outlines are merely 
softened, its colors rendered more harmonious 
by time. 


an—The Mulligans. By Edward Har- 
ngan. Dillingham. $1.50. 

“The Mulligans” is addressed to the elder 
generation, and there is small doubt that 
many a one among them will be glad to have 
it on the table as a reminder of the pleasant 
evenings he has spent at Mr. Harrigan’s 
plays—those curious mixtures of good char- 
acter drawing and flagrant horse-play. Mr. 
Harrigan has turned these plays into stories 
with descriptions to fill in the stage directions. 
That they will have any particular interest 
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for those who never saw the “Mulligan 
Guards’ Ball,” or ‘‘Cordelia’s Aspirations,” 
is doubtful; for there is not much art and 
altogether too many words in the telling of 
the tale. But Mr. Harrigan’s old clientele 
will like to muse over the book and revive 
pleasant old memories. 


Matthews—My Lady Pe; Goes to Town. 
By Frances Aymar Matthews. Bowen- 
Merrill Co. $1.50. 

It was perhaps in 4 Frances Aymar Mat- 
thews’s mind when she wrote “My Lady 
Peggy Goes to Town” that some manager of 
a shapely lady star would seize upon the 
book, saying: ‘‘Behold! I should like to 
make a play of this.” For the heroine does 
all the things that heroines in plays like to 
do: puts on trousers, fights duels, discom- 
forts highwaymen, and finally consents to 
marry the good but commonplace hero. The 
book is moderately good of its kind; about 
as good as ‘‘ Monsieur Beaucaire.”’ 

Paine—The Van Dwellers. By Albert Bigelow 
Paine. Taylor & Co. $1.50. 

Mr. Albert Bigelow Paine has written an 

amplified newspaper special which is printed 

in book form and called ‘‘The Van Dwellers.” 

The theme of the book is the well-known one 

of the flat-hunter, the janitor, and the do- 

mestic and their peculiarities. Any reader 
of the Sunday papers has seen many, many 
stories concerning all these things, written, 
too, with as much spirit as Mr. Paine’s book. 
How a man with his sense of humor could 
have been betrayed in ending an amusing 
trifle like ‘‘The Van Dwellers” with a tract 
on the beauties of charity will be a mystery 
to most readers. 
iller-Couch—The Laird’s Luck, and Other 
Fireside Tales. By A. T. Quiller-Couch. 
Scribners. $1.50. 

Was it not Stevenson who wrote to someone 
in a letter: ‘‘Q. is doing excellent work’? 
They still have a reverence for literature and 
literary things in England, and one would 
think that this very reverence would make 
Mr. Quiller-Couch desire to live up to the 
opinion of the master whom most people 
love and respect. Nevertheless he has pre- 
sented before the public a book of rather 
empty stories—better told, perhaps, than 
are the yarns of the ordinary writer to-day, 
but still hardly rich enough in character and 
incident to deserve the praise of the dis- 
criminating. 

Westcott—The Teller. By Edward Noyes 
Westcott. With the Letters of Edward 
Noyes Westcott, and an Account of his 
Life. Appleton & Co. $1.00. 

A short story by Edward Noyes Westcott, 

with letters concerning David Harum, and a 

memoir. Neither letters, story, nor memoir 

will have any interest whatever to any one 
not a rabid admirer of David Harum, and 
even these will derive only a mild satisfaction 


from them. 
HISTORY 
Powell—Historic Towns of the Western States. 
Edited by Lyman P. Powell. Putnam, 
$3.00. 
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Though the history of the West, so far as it 
relates to the civilization of the present day, 
is far briefer than that of New England, the 
Middle States, and the South, the fourth and 
last volume in the series of ‘‘ Historic Towns” 
vies in interest with its predecessors. In fact, 
as one realizes from a first hasty glance at 
the illustrations in this book, there are ele- 
ments of picturesqueness in the stories of 
these Western cities that can hardly be 
matched in the case of the cities previously 
treated of. Most notable of the towns in the 
present volume is, of course, the youthful 
giantess Chicago, the story of whose mar- 
vellous growth is told by Mr. Gage, Secretary 
of the Treasury. Similar in kind, though not 
in degree, is the interest that attaches to the 
history of such great towns as Cincinnati, San 
Francisco, Minneapolis, and St. Paul.  Cer- 
tain smaller places, such as Mackinac, Vin- 
cennes, Los Angeles, interest the reader in a 
different way, but no less potently. In pre- 

aring ‘‘Historic Towns of the Western 

tates,’ the editor of the series has had es- 
ance: help from Mr. Reuben Gold Thwaites; 

ut the success of this, as of the preceding 
volumes, is almost wholly due to his own tact 
and skill. The four volumes will prove of 
lasting value. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Boies—The Science of Penology. The De- 
fence of Society against Crime. Collated 
and Systematized by Henry M. Boies. 
Putnam. $3.50. 

The current work, which is by the author of 

‘Prisoners and Paupers,’’ is a comprehensive 

though not too technical contribution to an 

engrossing subject. While somewhat more 
of a compilation than an original or vigor- 
ously. independent document, the survey of 
the field is so thorough, and the conclusions 
are presented with such clarity and system 
that one can find small ground for regret. 

In the words of the author, he ‘has ‘‘endeav- 

ored to collect in this book the principal data, 

to arrange them in order, and to state the 
erally accepted conclusions of penologists.”’ 

t only remains to add that Mr. Boies has done 

this, and done it admirably. 


Bradford—The Wild Fowlers. By Charles 
Bradford. Illustrated. Putnam. $1.00, 
net. 


Though told in dialogue and semi-narrative 
form, this slender volume contains much 
that is of practical value to the sportsman. 
Mr. Bradford knows his subject down to the 
minutest detail, and imparts to his pages 
both a love of wild-fowling and the refreshing 
impress of nature. 


tudies in History and Jurisprudence. 
By James Bryce, D.C.L. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 

This stocky and somewhat forbidding volume 

of 926 pages contains reprints of Professor 

Bryce’s essays on the “Constitution of the 

United States as Seen in the Past’’ and on 

“Two South African Constitutions,’”’ together 





with amplifications of the author’s Regius 
Professorship Lectures delivered at Oxford 
between 1870-1893. 


Denslow—Mother Goose.’ By W. W. Denslow. 
Illustrated. McClure, Phillips & Co. 


$1.50. 
Mr. Tekaow has re-created ‘‘ Mother Goose.”’ 
This would seem on the face of it an impos- 


‘ sibility, but his illustrations have attracted 


a new audience and re-interested those who 
were familiar with the book in its former state. 


Featherstan—The Christ of Our Poets. By 
H. Walker Featherstan, D.D., Nash- 
ville, Tenn. Barbee & Smith. 75 cts. 

Brief essays with abundant quotations. 


Kirk—The Christ of the Red Planet. By 
Eleanor Kirk. Publishers’ Printing Co. 
$1.00. 

It is for our sins that we had to read this book, 
which menaces reason. Apparently it is oc- 
cult and se perhaps spiritualistic, we 
cannot certainly say because we have not 
taken the higher and the side degrees of occult- 
ism. The author will pity us, and every one 
else who lives in the region of the senses, and 
finds this screed a ‘‘fytte.” ‘‘ Nuf sed!” 


Moffett—Careers of gg and Daring. By 
Cleveland Moffett. Illustrated. Century. 
$1.80, net. 

Mr. Moffett introduces us to the heroes of 
peace, and shows how calmly and coolly 
thousands of men go daily to the performance 
of tasks no less dangerous and difficult than, 
oy that of an English soldier in South 
Africa. The dangers to which steeple-climb- 
ers, bridge-builders, and divers are exposed 
he has ag ome ag himself, in gathering the 
materials for this book; but even in the case 
of those he has not thus sampled, he writes 
with a vigor and picturesqueness that hold 
one spellbound. 


Psychic—A Course in Practical Psychic In- 

struction. Psychic Research Co. 
The course includes five instructions, to wit: 
in (1) Personal Magnetism, (2) Mind Reading, 
(3) Hypnotism, (4) Magnetic Healing, (5) 
Zoism. Anyone, we are told, who masters 
these instructions can command men, and 
achieve any sort of success that he may fancy. 
We have not yet mastered them, but acknow]l- 
edge that they contain many excellent sugges- 
tions. 


Round the World to Wympland. By — 


velyn Sharp. [Illustrated by Alice B. 
Woodward. Lane. $1.25. 
A collection of stories for children, not better 
nor worse than the average. 


Wyckoff—A Day with a Tramp and Other 
Days. By Walter Wyckoff. Scribner. 
$1.00. 

These Days belong to a trip from New York to 

San Francisco—the same trip of which Profes- 

sor Wyckoff has already given an account in 

“The Workers.”” The experiences are similar 

to those related in that book and the conclu- 

sions to which they lead the reader are much 
the same; namely, that Professor Wyckofi’s 
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experiences were interesting, that he saw many 

hases of life and much variety of character, 
but that the account of these experiences is, 
on the whole, lackingin vital interest. Whenhe 
remarks casually that “the picture of the hardy 
old woman .. . is one that lingers sees 
in memory,’ and that two speeches referred to 
were “‘memorable as gems of unstudied hu- 
mor,” the reader is inclined to take Profes- 
sor Wyckoff’s word for it. He has an air of 
candor that compels belief. But one could 
well wish that something of the humor that 
lingers so gleefully in his memory had crept 
intothetelling—something of the misery, of the 
grandeur, of the all-embracing humanness that 
must have been in the Days. One cannot but 
feel that because Professor Wyckoff started 
out with a deliberate intention to see life, he 
fell, everywhere, just short of seeingit. Life, 
even life in the mass, refuses to be interviewed, 
visited, inspected. While the inspection goes 
on it slips quietly away, leaving only its shell. 
And the man who attempts to size up the 
country from Maine to California by a delib- 
erate process of inspection is in a fair way to 
bring home a very pretty collection of shells. 
The lack of humor that would lead a man to 
set out on such an expedition is liable to crop 
out in the telling. A poet lounging from city 
to city,—some Carman or Whitman,—living 
with men and women, loving them, with no 
thought or wish to make literature out of 
them, or political economy, will perhaps give 
a truer account. The methodical note-book, 
with its record of fact and its snap-shot judg- 
ment, has its limitations both as literature and 


‘as a record of life. 


POETRY 

Banning—So of the Hill Winds. Edited 

by Kendall Banning. Cheltenham Press. 

A dainty littlé leather-covered volume com- 
iled from the undergraduate publications of 

artisouth College since 1871. he ‘most 

striking poems in the collection are those of 
the late Richard Hovey, whose ‘‘ Men of Dart- 
mouth” is, properly enough, printed on 

page 1. 

Emerson—Poems. By Edwin Emerson, M.A. 

Carson-Harper Co. 

There is, perhaps, more of the sage than of the 

oet in this late harvest-sheaf of verse; at 
east the collection, as a whole, while contain- 
ing much that is well-considered in respect to 
the conduct of life, will scarcely make appeal 
from the point of view of modern verse-mak- 
ing. It requires some courage, indeed, to 
offer to the public a long poem in the Spenser- 
ian stanza, as the author of this volume has 
done. Nor can we claim that he has, in this 
attempt, offered any notable addition to the 
great Speen of the language written in this 
beautiful measure. Mr. Emerson’s best verse 
in this volume is probably his sonnets; and 
many of the “occasional’’ poems might have 
ee to the advantage of the collec- 
ion. 


King—Verses. By Dorothy King. ‘Boston: 
_ Badger & Co. $1.00, net. 

Thirty small pages of verse, apparently writ- 

ten without thought of publication. 
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In College Days: Recent Varsity Verse. 


Chosen by Joseph Leroy arrison. 
Knight & Millet. $1.25. 

There is little promise in these 230 pages of a 
revival of poetry in America. Perhaps the 
best of the pieces are those in which Kiplin 
is obviously, though not avowedly, imitated. 
The selections from E. Lyttleton fey of The 
Yale Lit., do not show him at his best. 


Young—Ah, What Riddles these Women Be. 
By William Young. Russell. $1.00. 

The author of ‘Wishmaker’s Town” and 

other notable poems, and of sundry poetic 

dramas, gives us now a rousing ballad of 

“‘ Kings and jarls of the east and the west— 

Vikings, out of the Jomsborg nest— 

Norse marauder, and pirate Dane— 

Lords of the mainland and the main.” 
How Skarli loved, and was loved by, the 
bride of Leif, and how when he had slain her 
husband and rescued her from the sea, 

“‘ Straight to the death she had feared before, 

She leaped and flashéd and was seen no 

more, ’’— 


All this is told in picturesque and vigorous 
verse, that goes with ‘‘the downward fling 
and crash of the surge”’ when gales are loosened 
over the North Sea. 


Sangster—Lyrics of Love, of Hearth and 
Home, of Field and Garden. By Mar- 
garet E. Sangster. Revell. * $1.25. 

A volume of gentle, sweet and melodious 

verse, elevated in sentiment and simple in 

expression, which the author rightly de- 
scribes as ‘“‘home verses for home folks.”’ 


Spalding—God and the Soul: A Poem. By 
= Lancaster Spalding. The Grafton 
ress. $1.25. 
The Bishop of Peoria is best known in the 
literary world by half a dozen volumes of 
essays, in which stands revealed a scholar 
and a man of sense. He is responsible, also, 
it seems, for a volume of ‘‘ Songs, chiefly from 
the German,”’ so that the present work is not, 
so to speak, a first offence. It is a scholarly 
roduction, consisting chiefly of sonnets on 
intellectual and spiritual themes; but, to tell 
the honest truth, we prefer Bishop Spalding’s 
prose to his poetry. 


TRAVEL 


Fountain—The Great Deserts and Forests of 
North America. By Paul Fountain. 
Longmans. $3.75. 

Mr. W. H. Hudson, who furnishes a preface 

to ‘‘The Great Deserts and Forests of North 

America,” notes that “it is the freshness of 

Mr. Fountain’s observations which makes 

them attractive.’’ The author’s personality 

ives to the book its chief interest and value. 

he data on the bison, the puma and grizzly 
bear, on the moose and wolf and coyote, the 
mountain beaver and prairie marmot, on 
spiders and alligators and snakes, are of value, 
not because they add to our knowledge of 
these animals, but because they are the record 
of fresh and unhackneyed observation. 
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in demand during the month previous to the 


sth of the present month, af the circulating libraries, free and subscription, in the rep- 


resentative centres of the United States and Canada. 


They have been prepared, in each case, 


at the request of the editors of THE CRITIC by the librarians of the libraries mentioned, 


or under their personal supervision. 


This record is intended to show what books other than 


fiction are being read, though the one most-called-for novel is admitted to the list. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Mechanics’ Institute Free Library. H. W. 
ParKEr, Librarian. 
The Martyrdom of an Empress. (Harper, 
$2.50.) 
Alaska Expedition. Harriman. (Doubleday, 
Page & Co., 2 vols., $15.00.) 
With Bobs and Kruger. Unger. (Coates, 
$2.00.) 
James Russell Lowell. Scudder. (Houghton, 


Mifflin & Co., $3.50.) 
Talks to Teachers. James. 
The Making of an American. 

millan, $2.00.) 

Up from Slavery. Washington. 

Page & Co., $1.50.) 

The Life of Robert Louis Stevenson. Balfour. 

(Scribner, 2 vols., $4.00.) 

Lives of the’ Hunted. Seton-Thompson. 

(Scribner, $1.75.) 

The Riddle of the Universe. Haeckel. 
per, $1.50.) 
Most Popular Novels. 
The Right of Way. Parker. (Harper, $1.50.) 
The Crisis. Churchill. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 


Mercantile Library. W. T. Peoptes, Li- 
brarian. 
Lorne. (Harper, $2.50.) 


(Holt, $1.50.) 
Riis. (Mac- 


(Doubleday, 


(Har- 


Queen Victoria. 


Recollections of the Foreign Office. Hertslet. 
(Murray, $5.00.) 

Mexico as I Saw It. Tweedie. (Macmillan, 
$5.00.) 

American Traits. Munsterberg. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., $1.60.) 

William Hamilton Gibson. Adams. (Put- 


nam, $2.00 net.) 
Women of the Salon and Other French Por- 


traits. Ballentyn. (Longmans, Green 
& Co., $4.00.) 

The Making of an American. Riis. (Mac- 
millan, $2.00.) 

James Russell Lowell. Scudder. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., 2 vols., $3.50.) 

Heroines of Fiction. Howells. (Harper, 2 


vols., $3.75.) 





The Queen’s Comrade. Molloy. (Dodd, Mead 
& Co., 2 vols., $6.50.) 


Most Popular Novel. 


Sir Richard Calmady. Malet. (Dodd, Mead 
& Co., $1.50.) 


Society Library. F. B. Bicetow, Librarian. 

Life and Letters of Lady Sarah Lennox. 
(Scribner, 2 vols., $9.00.) 

The Life of Robert Louis Stevenson. Balfour. 
(Scribner, 2 vols., $4.00.) 

The Queen’s Comrade. Molloy. (Dodd, Mead 
& Co., 2 vols., $6.50.) 


The Making of an American. Riis. (Mac- 
millan, $2.00.) 
The Mystery of Mary Stuart. Lang. (Long- 


mans, Green & Co., $5.00.) 
Queen Victoria. Lorne. (Harper, $2.50.) 


Alaska Expedition. Harriman. (Doubleday, 
Page & Co., 2 vols., $15.00.) 
James Russell Lowell. Scudder. (Houghton, 


Mifflin & Co., 2 vols., $3.50.) 
English Villages. Litchfield. (Pott, $1.50.) 
Lives of the Hunted. Seton-Thompson. 
(Scribner, $1.75.) 
Most Popular Novel. 


Sir Richard Calmady. Malet. (Dodd, Mead 
& Co., $1.50.) 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Pratt Institute Free Library. M. W. PLuMMER, 
Librarian. 
The Life of Robert Louis Stevenson. Balfour. 
(Scribner, 2 vols., $4.00.) 


The Letters of Robert Louis Stevenson. Col- 
vin. (Scribner, 2 vols., $5.00.) 

The Life and Letters of Phillips Brooks. Al- 
len. (Dutton, 3 vols., $8.00.) 

Heroines of Fiction. Howells. (Harper, 
$3.75.) 

The Life of the Bee. Maeterlinck. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co., $1.40.) 

My Musical Memories. Mason. (Century, 


net, $2.00.) 
Talks to Teachers. James. 
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(Holt, $1.50.) 























The Making of an American. Riis. 
millan, $2.00.) 
Up from Slavery. Washington. 
Page & Co., $1.50.) 
Works. Plato. Trans. by Jowett. 
5 vols., $20.00.) 
Most Popular Novel. 


The Right of Way. Parker. (Harper, $1.50.) 


(Mac- 
(Doubleday, 


(Froude, 


Brooklyn Public Library. 
Librarian. 
Life of Robert Louis Stevenson. 
(Scribner, 2 vols., $4.00.) 
James Russell Lowell. Scudder. 
Mifflin & Co., 2 vols., $3.50.) 
The Making of an American. Riis. 
millan, $2.00.) 
Lives of the Hunted. 
(Scribner, $1.75.) 
Eugene Field. Thompson. (Scribner, 2 vols., 
$3.00.) 
Heroines of Fiction. 
vols., $3.75.) 
Evolution of Immortality. McConnell. (Mac- 
millan, $1.25.) 
Life Everlasting. Fiske. 
& Co., $1.00.) 


FRANK P. HI, 

Balfour. 
(Houghton, 
(Mac- 
Seton-Thompson. 


Howells. (Harper, 2 


(Houghton, Mifflin 


The Mystery of Mary Stuart. Lang. (Long- 
mans, Green & Co., $5.00.) 
Washington, the Capital City. Wilson. (Lip- 


pincott, 2 vols., $3.50.) 
Most Popular Novel. 
The Right of Way. Parker. (Harper, $1.50.) 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
_ Bridgeport Public Library. 
Librarian. 
The Life of Robert Louis Stevenson. Balfour. 
(Scribner, 2 vols., $4.00.) 


AcNEs HILts, 


Heroines of Fiction. Howells. (Harper, 2 
vols., $3.75.) 
Fireside Sphinx. Repplier. (Houghton, 


Mifflin & Co., $2.00.) 
Life Everlasting. Fiske. 
& Coa., $1.00.) 
The Making of an American. 
millan, $2.00.) 
The Real Latin Quarter. 
Wagnalls, $1.20.) 
James Russell Lowell. Scudder. 
Mifflin & Co., 2 vols., $3.50.) 
The Individual. Shaler. (Appleton, $1.50.) 
(Harper, 


(Houghton, Mifflin 
Riis. (Mac- 
Smith. (Funk & 


(Houghton, 


The Tribulations of a Princess. 
$2.25.) 
A Sailor’s Log. Evans. (Appleton, $2.00.) 
Most Popular Novel. 
Cable. 


The Cavalier. (Scribner, $1.50.) 
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BUFFALO, N.Y. 
Buffalo Public Library. H. L. Etmenporr, 
Librarian. 
Up from Slavery. Washington. 
Page & Co., $1.50.) 
Lives of the Hunted. 
(Scribner, $1.75.) 


(Doubleday, 


Seton-Thompson. 


The Making of an American. Riis. (Mac- 
millan, $2.00.) 
Heroines of Fiction. Howells. (Harper, 2 


vols., $3.75.) 
Culture and Restraint. Black. (Revell, $1.50.) 


’ The Life of Robert Louis Stevenson. Balfour. 


(Scribner, 2 vols., $4.00.) 
A Sailor’s Log. Evans. (Appleton, $2.00.) 
Wisdom and Destiny. Maeterlinck. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co., $1.75.) 
The Mohawk Valley. Reid. (Putnam, $3.50.) 
Life Everlasting. Fiske. (Houghton, Mifflin 


& Co., $1.00.) 
Most Popular Novel. 
The Crisis. Churchill. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Chicago Public Library. FREDERICK H. HILp, 
Librarian. 


Coffin’s American Histories. (Harper, V. P.) 
Abbott’s American Histories. (Dodd, V. P.) 
Law of Psychic Phenomena. Hudson. (Mc- 


Clurg, $1.50.) 

White Cross Library. Mulford. 
6 vols., $12.00.) 

Wild Animals I Have Known. Seton-Thomp- 
son. (Scribner, $1.75.) 

Up from Slavery. Washington. (Doubleday, 
Page & Co., $1.50.) , 

On the Great Highway. Creelman. (Lothrop, 
$1.20.) 


(Needham, 


The Making of an American. Riis. (Mac- 
millan, $2.00.) 

The Real Latin Quarter. Smith. (Funk & 
Wagnalls, $1.20.) 

The Riddle of the Universe. Haeckel. (Har- 


per, $1.50.) 
Most Popular Novel. 
The Right of Way. Parker. (Harper, $1.50.) 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
Public Library. Witt1am H. Brett, Li- 


brarian. 

Life Everlasting. Fiske. (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., $1.00.) 

The Riddle of the Universe. Haeckel. (Har- 
per, $1.50.) 

Victorian Prose Masters. Brownell. (Scrib- 
ner, $1.50.) 

The Life of the Bee. Maeterlinck. (Dodd, 


Mead & Co., $1.40.) 
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History of American Art. Hartmann. 
& Co., 2 vols., $4.00.) 

The Tribulations of a Priticess. (Harper, 
$2.25.) 

The Making of an American. Riis. (Mac- 
millan, $2.00.) 

On the Great Highway. Creelman. (Loth- 
rop, $1.20.) 

Story of the Great Republic. Guerber. (Amer- 
ican Book Co., 60 cts.) 

The True Story of Abraham Lincoln. (Loth- 
rop, $1.50.) 

Most Popular Novel. 
The Crisis. Churchill. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 


(Page 


DETROIT, MICH. 
Detroit Public Library. Henry M. UTLEY, 
Librarian. 

The Life of Robert Louis Stevenson. Balfour. 
(Scribner, 2 vols., $4.00.) 

The Making of an American. Riis. (Mac- 
millan, $2.00.) 

Heroines of Fiction. Howells. (Harper. 2 
vols., $3.75.) 

Strong Eyes. MacFadden. (Phys. Cult. Pub., 
Co., $1.00.) 

Practical Electric Railway Handbook. 

Herrick. (Street Railway Pub. Co., 

N. Y., $3.00.) 

Spanish-American War. Alger. (Harper, 

$2.50.) 

Up from Slavery. Washington. (Doubleday, 
Page & Co., $1.50.) 

Lives of the Hunted. Seton-Thompson. 
(Scribner, $1.75.) 

The Benefactress. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 

How to Control Circumstances. Gestefeld. 
(The Gestefeld Pub. Co., 75 cts.) 

Most Popular Novel. 
The Right of Way. Parker. (Harper, $1.50). 


HELENA, MONT. 
Helena Public Library. Mary C. GARDNER, 
Librarian. 

Lives of the Hunted. Seton-Thompson. 
(Scribner, $1.75.) 

Wild Animals I Have Known. Seton-Thomp- 
son. (Scribner, $2.00.) 

Julius Cesar. Shakespeare. (Various edi- 
tions.) 

Merchant of Venice. Shakespeare. (Various 
editions.) 

Telepathy and the Subliminal Self. Mason. 
(Holt, $1.50.) 

Poems. Tennyson. (Various editions.) 

Education. Spencer. (Appleton, $1.25.) 

Within the Gates. Phelps. (Houghton, 

Mifflin & Co., $1.25.) _ 









Life of Robert Louis Stevenson. Balfour. 
(Scribner, 2 vols., $4.00.) 
“Boots and Saddles.”’ Custer. (Harper, 
$1.50.) 
Most Popular Novel. 
The Crisis. Churchill. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 






JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Free Public Library. EstTHER E. Burpick, 
Librarian. 

The Life of Robert Louis Stevenson. Balfour. 
(Scribner, 2 vols., $4.00.) 

Eugene Field. Thompson. (Scribner, $3.00.) 

Lives of the Hunted. Seton-Thompson. 
(Scribner, $1.75.) 

Up from Slavery. Washington. (Doubleday, 
Page & Co., $1.50.) 

Principles of Psychology. James. (Holt, 2 
vols., $5.00.) 

A Year ina Yawl. Doubleday. (Doubleday, 
Page & Co., $1.50.) 

Mr. Dooley’s Opinions. Dunne. (Russell. 
$1.50.) 

A Sailor’s Log. Evans. (Appleton, $2.00.) 

The Tribulations of a Princess. (Harper, 
$2.25.) 

Books on Electricity. 

; Most Popular Novel. 
The Right of Way. Parker. (Harper, $1.50.) 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Public Library. Carrie WESTLAKE WHITNEY, 
Librarian. 

The Making of an American. Riis. (Mac- 
millan, $2.00.) 

The Riddle of the Universe. Haeckel. (Har- . 
per, $1.50.) 

Letters of John R. Green. Stephen. (Mac- 
millan, $4.00.) 

History of French Painting. Stranahan. 
(Scribner, $3.50.) 

Life Everlasting. Fiske. (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., $1.00.) 

Napoleon: The Last Phase. Rosebery. (Har- 
per, $3.00.) 

Eccentricities of Genius. Pond. (Dillingham, 
$3.50.) 

Lives of the Hunted. Seton-Thompson. 
(Scribner, $1.75.) 

How to Study Shakespeare. Fleming. 
(Doubleday, Page & Co., $2.00.) 

The Man from Glengarry. Connor. (Revell, 
$1.50.) 

Most Popular Novel. 
Lazarre. Catherwood. (Bowen-Merrill Co., 
$1.50.) 




















LOS ANCELES, CAL. 


Los Angeles Public Library. Mery L. Jones, 
Librarian. 

The Making of an American. Riis. (Mac- 
millan, $2.00.) 

Up from Slavery. Washington. (Doubleday, 
Page & Co., $2.00.) 

Life Everlasting. Fiske. (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., $1.00.) 

Indian Basketry. James. (Malkam, $2.50.) 

Our National Parks. Muir. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., $2.00.) 

Life on the Stage. Morris. (McClure, Phillips 
& Co., $1.50.) 

Stoddard’s Lectures. (Balch, 12 vols., $40.00.) 

A Sailor’s Log. Evans. (Appleton, $2.00.) 

Lives of the Hunted. Seton-Thompson. 
(Scribner, $1.75.) 

The Life of the Bee. Maeterlinck. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co., $1.40.) 

Most Popular Novel. 

Lazarre. Catherwood. (Bowen-Merrill Co., 

$1.50.) 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Minneapolis Public Library. J. K. Hosmer, 
Librarian. 
The Making of an American. Riis. (Mac- 
millan, $2.00.) 

Up from Slavery. Washington. (Doubleday, 
Page & Co., $1.50.) 

The Life of Robert Louis Stevenson. Balfour. 
(Scribner, 2 vols., $4.00.) 

Oriental Rugs. Mumford. (Scribner, $7.50.) 

The Tribulations of a Princess. (Harper, 

. $2.25.) 

History of the Mississippi Valley. Hosmer. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.20.) 

Life on the Stage. Morris. (McClure, Phillips 
& Co., $1.50.) 

The Life and Letters of Thomas Henry Hux- 
ley. Huxley. (Appleton, 2 vols., $5.00.) 

The Life and Letters of Phillips Brooks. Al- 
len. (Dutton, 3 vols., $8.00.) 

Life of Cromwell. Roosevelt. (Scribner, 
$2.00.) 

Most Popular Novel. 

The Man from Glengarry. Connor. (Revell, 

$1.50.) 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. 


Free Public Library. Anniz E. CHAPMAN, 
Librarian. 
Training of the Body. Schmidt and Miles. 
(Dutton, $2.50.) 
Historic Towns of the Western States. Powell. 
(Putnam, $3.00.) 
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An American with Lord Roberts. Ralph. 
(Stokes, $1.50.) 

Private Life of the Queen. (Appleton, $1.50.) 

Oriental Rugs. Mumford. (Scribner, $7.50.) 

Life Work of Henry Drummond. Mabie. 
(Pott & Co., $1.10.) 

Talks with Great Workers. Marden. (Crow- 


ell, $1.50.) 
The Bastile. Bingham. (Pott & Co., 2 vols., 
$5.00.) 


Talks on Writing English. Bates. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., $1.45.) 

Madame Chrysantheme. Loti. (Routledge & 
Sons, $1.50.) 


Most Popular Novel. 
The Crisis. Churchill. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Public Library. Grorce T. Ciark, Librarian. 


The Making of an American. Riis. (Mac- 
millan, $2.00.) 


The Life of Robert Louis Stevenson. Balfour. 
(Scribner, 2 vols., $4.00.) 

Fireside Sphinx. Repplier. 
Mifflin & Co., $2.00.) 

Life on the Stage. Morris. (McClure, Phil- 
lips & Co., $1.50.) 

Strenuous Life. Roosevelt. (Century Co., 
$1.50). 

Chinain Convulsion. Smith. (Revell, 2 vols., 
$5.00.) 

Life of the Bee. Maeterlinck. (Dodd, Mead 
& Co., $1.40.) 

Up from Slavery. Washington. (Doubleday, 
Page & Co., $1.50.) 

The Riddle of the Universe. Haeckel. (Har- 
per, $1.50.) 

Five Years of my Life. Dreyfus. (McClure, 
Phillips & Co., $1.50.) 


Most Popular Novel. 
The Right of Way. Parker. (Harper, $1.50.) 


(Houghton, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Public Library. Heven J. McCaine, Li- 
brarian. 

The Life of Robert Louis Stevenson. Balfour. 
(Scribner, 2 vols., $4.00.) 

Up from Slavery. Washington. (Doubleday, 
Page & Co.,. $1.50.) 

The Making of an American. Riis. (Mac- 
millan, $2.00.) 

The Tribulations of a Princess. (Harper, 
$2.25.) 

Heroines of Fiction. Howells. (Harper, 2 

vols., $3.75.) 
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Literary Friends and Acquaintance. Howells. 
(Harper, $2.50.) 

A Sailor’s Log. Evans. (Appleton, $2.00.) 

Lives of the Hunted. Seton-Thompson. 
(Scribner, $1.75.) 

A Woman Tenderfoot. Seton-Thompson. 
(Doubleday, Page & Co., $2.00.) 

Wild Animals I Have Known. Seton-Thomp- 
son. (Scribner, $2.00.) 


Most Popular Novel. 
The Crisis. Churchill. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


City Library Association. ALICE SHEPARD, 
Acting Librarian. 

Life Everlasting. Fiske. (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., $1.00.) 

School, College, and Character. Briggs. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.00.) 

The Making of an American. Riis. (Mac- 

millan, $2.00.) 

The Individual. Shaler. (Appleton, $1.50.) 

Up from Slavery. Washington. (Doubleday, 
Page, $1.50.) 

A Sailor’s Log. Evans. (Appleton, $2.00.) 

Wild Animals I Have Known. Seton-Thomp- 
son. (Scribner, $2.00.) 

Lives of the Hunted. 
(Scribner, $1.75.) 

James Russell Lowell. Scudder. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., 2 vols., $3.50.) 

The Life of Robert Louis Stevenson. Balfour. 
(Scribner, 2.vols., $4.00.) 


Seton-Thompson. 


Most Popular Novel. 
The Right of Way. Parker. (Harper, $1.50.) 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Syracuse Public Library. Ezexie. W. Munpy, 
Librarian. 

Puppet Crown. MacGrath. (Bowen-Merrill, 
$1.50.) 

Lives of the Hunted. 
(Scribner, $1.75.) 

The Crisis. Churchill. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 

Truth Dexter. McCall. (Little, Brown & Co., 
$1.50.) 

Alice of Old Vincennes. Thompson. (Bowen- 
Merrill, $1.50.) 

The Benefactress. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 

Kim. Kipling. (Doubleday, Page & Co., 
$1.50.) 

Works. Roosevelt. 

$15.00.) 


Seton-Thompson. 


(Putnam, 15 vols., 








The Art of Building a Home.. Parker and 
Unwin. (Macmillan, $3.75.) 


Most Popular Novel. 
The Right of Way. Parker. (Harper, $1.50.) 


TORONTO, CANADA. 


Toronto Public Library. James BAIN, Jr., 
Librarian. 

American Annual of Photography, 1902. 
(Scovil & Adams Co., $1.00.) 

Wanderings in Three Continents. Burton. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co., $3.50, net.) 

Burma under British Rule. Nesbit. (Con- 
stable, 2 vols., $12.50.) 

Childhood of Queen Victoria. Gurney. (Nis- 
bet, $2.40.) 

Lord Milner. Luke. (Partridge, 75 cts.) 

The Theatre. Hastings. (Lippincott, $3.00, 


net. 

The ea of Mary Stuart. Lang. (Long- 
mans, Green & Co., $5.00, net.) 

The Making of an American: Riis. (Mac- 
millan, net, $2.00.) 

The Life of the Bee. Maeterlinck. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co., $1.40.) 

History of the Plymouth Brethren. Neatby. 
(Hodder & Son, net, $2.40.) 


Most* Popular Novels. 
Marietta. Crawford. (Copp, Clark Co., $1.50.) 
Deep-Sea Plunderings. Bullen. (Smith, 
Elder & Co., $2.40.) 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


Free Public Library. SAMUEL S. GREEN, 


; Librarian. 

Eugene Field. Thompson. (Scribner, $3.00.) 

Heroines of Fiction. Howells. (Harper, 
$3.75.) 

Chinese Characteristics. Smith. (Revell, 
$1.25.) 

Life of the Bee. Maeterlinck. (Dodd, Mead & 
Co., $1.40.) 

Old Time Gardens. Earle. (Macmillan, 
$2.25.) 


Up from Slavery. Washington. (Doubleday, 
Page & Co., $1.50.) 

Old Virginia and her Neighbors. Fiske. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $4.00.) 

A Sailor’s Log. Evans. (Appleton, $2.00.) 

How the Other Half Lives. Riis. (Scribner, 
$2.50.) 

On the Great Highway. Creelman. (Loth- 
rop, $1.20.) 


Most Popular Novel. 
The Right of Way. Parker. (Harper, $1.50.) 






























